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No. 2—Varieties 


HE, filth and the paltry shabbiness of the entrance to the theater 
amounted to cynicism. Instead of uplifting by a foretaste of light 
and magnificence, as the entrance to a theater should, it depressed 
by its neglected squalor. Twenty years earlier it might have cried 
urgently for cleansing and redecoration, but now it was long past 

crying. It had become vile. In the center ‘at the back sat a row of three 
or four officials in evening dress, prosperous clubmen with glittering, rakish hats, 
at a distance of twenty feet, but changing as we approached them to indigent, 
fustian-clad ticket clerks penned in a rickety rostrum and condemned like sand- 
wich-men to be ridiculous in order to live. (Their appearance recalled to my mind 
the fact that a “front-of-the-house” inspector at the principal music-hall in France 
and in Europe is paid thirty sous a night.) They regarded our tickets with ges- 
tures of scorn, weariness and cupidity. None knew better than they that these 
colored scraps represented a large, lovely gold coin, rare and yet plentiful, reassur- 
ing and yet transient, the price of coals, ‘boots, nectar, and love. 

We came to a very narrow, low, foul, semicircular tunnel, which was occu- 
pied by hags and harpies with pink bows in their hair, and by marauding men, 
and by hats and cloaks and overcoats, and by a double odor of dirt and disin- 
fectants. Along the convex side of the tunnel were a number of little doors like 
the doors of cells. We bought a program from a man, yielded our wraps to two 
harpies, and were led away by another man. All these beings looked hungrily 
apprehensive, like dogs nosing along a gutter. ‘The auditorium, which was nearly 
full, had the same characteristics as the porch and the couloir. It was filthy, fetid, 
uncomfortable, and dangerous. It had the carpets of a lodging-house of the 
seventies, the seats of an old omnibus, the gilt and the decorated sculpture of a 
circus at a fair. And it was dingy! It was encrusted with dinginess! 

Something seemed to be afoot on the stage: from the embittered resignation 
of the audience and the perfunctory nonchalance of the plavers, we knew that this 
could only be the curtain-raiser. The hour was ten minutes past nine. The 
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principal piece was advertised to commence at nine o'clock. But the curtain-raiser 
was not yet finished, and after it was finished there would be the entr’ acte—one 
of the renowned, interminable entr’ actes of the Théatre des Variétés. 


The Variétés is still one of the most “truly Parisian” of theaters, and has 
been so since long before Zola described it fully in Nana. ‘The young bloods of 
Buenos Ayres and St. Petersburg still have visions of an evening at the Variétés 
as the superlative of intense living. Every theater with a reputation has its “note,” 
and the note of the Varietés is to make a fool of its public. Its attitude to the 
public is that of an English provincial hotel or an English bank: “Come, and be 
d—d to you! Above all, do not imagine that I exist for your convenience. You 
exist for mine.” At the Variétés bad management is good management; slack- 
ness is a virtuous coguetterie. It would never do to be prompt, clean, or honest. 
To make the theater passably habitable would be ruin. Its chic would be lost 
if it ceased to be a Hades of discomfort and a menace to health. There is a small 
troupe of notorious artistes, some of whom show great talent when it occurs to 
them to show it; the vogue of the rest is one of the innumerable mysteries which 
abound in theatrical life. It is axiomatic that they are all witty, and that what- 
ever lines they enunciate thereby become witty. They are simply side-splitting, 
as Sydney Smith was simply side-splitting when he asked for the potatoes to be 
passed. Also the manager of the theater always wears an old straw hat, summer 
and winter. He is the wearer of an eternal battered straw hat, who incidentally 
manages a theater. You go along the boulevard, and you happen to see that 
straw hat emerging from the theater. And by the strange potency of the hat you 
will be obliged to say to the next acquaintance you meet: “I’ve just seen Samuel 
in his straw hat.” And the thought in your mind and in the mind of your acquaint- 
ance will be that you are getting very near the heart of Paris. 

Beyond question the troupe of favorites considers itself to be the real center 
of Paris, and therefore of civilization. Practically the entire press, either by good 
nature, stupidity, snobbishness, or simple cash transactions, takes part in the vast 
make-believe that the troupe is conferring a favor on civilization by consenting to 
be alive. And the troupe, of course, behaves accordingly. It puts its back into 
the evening when it thinks it will, and when it thinks it won't, it doesn't. “Aur 
Variétés on travaille quand on a le temps.’ ‘The rise of the curtain awaits the 
caprice of a convivial green-room. “Don’t hurry—the public is getting impatient.” 
Naturally, the underlings are not included in the benefits of the make-believe. 
“At rehearsals we may wait two hours for the principals,” a chorus-girl said to me. 
“But if we are five minutes late, one flings us a fine. A hundred francs a month 
I touch, and it has happened to me to pay thirty in fines. Some one gets all that, 
you know!” She went off into an impassioned description of scenes at rehearsals 
ef a ballet, how the ballet-master, after epical outbursts, would always throw up 
his arms in inexpressible disgust and retire to his room, and how the women would 
follow him, and kiss and cajole and hug him, and how then, after a majestic 
pause, his step could be heard slowly descending the stairs, and at last the rehearsal 
would resume. . . . The human interest, no doubt! 

The Variétés has another ré/e and justification. It is what the French call a 
women’s theater. When J asked a well-known actress why the entr’ actes at the 
Variétés were so long, she replied, with her air of finding even the most bizarre 
phenomena quite natural: “There are several reasons. One is, so that the gentle- 
men may have time to write notes and to receive answers.” I did not conceal my 
sense of the oddness of this method of conducting a theater, whereupon she 
reminded me that it was the Variétés we were talking about. She said that little 
by little I should understand—all sorts of things. 








PARIS NIGHTS 


As the principal piece progressed—it was an opéretie—the apathy of the public 
grew more and more noticeable. ‘They seemed to have forgotten that they were 
in one of the most truly Parisian of theaters, watching players whose names were 
household words and synonyms of wit and allurement. ‘There was no applause, 
save from a claque which had carried discipline to the extreme. The favorites 
were evidently in one of their moods of casualness. Either the piece had run too 
long or it was not going to run long enough. It was a piece brightly and jing- 
lingly vulgar, ministering, of course, in the main, to the secret concupiscence 
which drives humanity forward; titillating, like most stage-spectacles, all that is 
base, inept, and gross in a crowd whose units are perhaps not quite odius. A few 
of the performers had moments of real brilliance. But even these flashes did not 
stir the pubiic, whose characteristic was stolidity. A public which, having regard 
to the conditions of the particular theater, necessarily consisted of simple, snob- 
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On the Boulevard 
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bish gulls whose creed is whatever they read or hear, with an admixture of for- 
eigners, provincials, adventurers, and persons who, having no illusions, go to the 
Variétés because they have been to everything else and must go somewhere! The 
first half-dozen rows of the stalls were reserved for males: a custom which at 
the Variétés has survived from a more barbaric age, as the custom of the finger- 
bowl has survived in the repasts of the polite. The self-satisfied and self-conscious 
occupants of these rows seemed to summarize and illustrate all the various mas- 
culine stupidity of a great and proud city. To counterbalance this preponderance 
of the male, I could glimpse, behind the lath grilles of the cages called baignoires, 
the forms of women (each guarded) who I hope were incomparable. The sight 
of these grilles at once sent the mind to the seraglio, and the House of Commons, 
and other fastnesses of Orientalism. 

The evening was interminable, not for me alone, but obviously for the 
majority of the audience. Impossible to describe the dull fortitude of the audience 
without being accused of wilful exaggeration! Only in the entr’ actes, in the 
amplitude and dubious mystery of the entr’ actes, did the audience arouse itself 
into the semblance of vivacity. There was but little complaining. Were we not 
at the Variétés? At the Variétés to suffer was part of the entertainment. ‘The 
French public is a public which accepts all in Christian meekness—all! It knows 
that it exists for the convenience of the bureaucracy and the theaters. It covers 
its cowardice under a mantle of philosophy and politeness. Its fiercest protest is 
ashrvg. “Que voules vous? C'est comme ca.” 
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At last, at nearly half after midnight, we came forth, bitterly depressed, as 
usual, by the deep consciousness of futile waste. I could see, in my preoccupation, 
the whole organism of the Variétés, which is only the essence of the French 
theater. A few artists and a financier or so at the core, wilful, corrupt, self- 
indulgent, spoiled, venal, enormously unbusinesslike, incredibly cynical, luxurious 
in the midst of a crowd of miserable parasites and menials; creating for them- 
selves, out of electric globes, and newspapers, and posters, and photographs, and 
the inexhaustible simplicity and sexuality of the public, a legend of artistic great- 
ness. ‘They make a frame, and hang a curtain in front of it, and put footlights 
beneath; and lo! the capricious maneuvers of these mortals become the sacred, 
authoritative functioning of an institution! 

It was raining. The boulevard was a mirror. And along the reflecting sur- 
iace of this mirror cab after cab, hundreds of cabs, rolled swiftly. Dozens and 
dozens were empty, and had no goal; but none would stop. They all went ruth- 
lessly by with offensive gestures of disdain. Strangers cannot believe that when 
a Paris cabman without a fare refuses to stop on a wet night, it is not because he 
is hoping for a client in richer furs, or because he is going to the stables, or because 
he has earned enough that night, or because he has an urgent appointment with 
his enchantress—but simply from malice. Nevertheless this is a psychological 
tact which any experienced Parisian will confirm. On a wet night the cabman 
revenges himself upon the bourgeoise, though the base satisfaction may cost him 
money. As we waited, with many other princes of the earth who could afford to 
throw away the whole louis for a few hours’ relaxation, as we waited, vainly in 
the wet for a cabman who would condescend, I could savour only one sensation— 
that of exasperating tedium completely achieved. 


(To be Continued.) 
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HE Williamsons, of all authors 
in the world, are the most 
wonderfully optimistic and 
light-hearted people that a 
publisher ever met. They 

seem to rely on good luck, which is all very 
fine, because good luck seems also to rely 
on them. When they were making the trip 
that culminated in The Lightning Conduc- 
tor, Mr. Williamson received a letter from 
London that a travel paper for which he 
was writing articles and taking photo- 
graphs, had stopped on account of a law- 
suit. He was bitterly disappointed, as he 
had enjoyed the work, and it had given 
an incentive to his first motor-tour with 
his wife. With that post, they had had 
expected a good big cheque and, counting 
on it, had spent all their money. There 
they were in Taormina, Sicily, at the best 
hotel, without a penny, Mr. Williamson 


The Williamson Home in Surrey, England 


The Williamsons 


Their Publisher’s Personal Impressions 


By Frank N. Doubleday 


feeling, too, that “Othello’s occupation was 
gone.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Williamson, “let’s 
have a splendid dinner and think things 
over.” So they did, and thought out The 
Lightning Conductor, which they began 
that night. They used for it all the notes 
of travel and photographs which had been 
meant for the articles in the dead maga- 
zine. And they fell so in love with Taor- 
mina, while they were waiting for their 
cheque to turn up, that they laid the last 
scenes of The Lightning Conductor there. 
So optimism was justified, for if they had 
not got bad news at Taormina The Light- 
ning Conductor, which gave the William- 
sons success, would never have been 
written. 

The writer of these notes once made a 
delightful journey in an automobile with 
the Williamsons, and under these condi- 
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tions one can realize why their books are 
good to read. In the first place, they are 
more interested in the country they are 


visiting than any reader could possibly be. 
There is no road, river, church, or scene 
in which they are not genuinely and enthu- 


Charles N. Williamson 


siastically concerned. ‘They are eager to 
find out all about everything; and, when 
an inexperienced traveler is riding with 
them, they will stop at some interesting 
place, their faces fairly aglow with the 
information they are about to impart and 
the things that they are about to show. 
Thus it is this spirit of wonderful spright- 
liness and genuine love for things in gen- 
eral that make the Williamsons such good 
friends. When they conceived the idea of 
writing their latest book, The Golden 
Silence, with the Algerian desert as its set- 
ting, they immediately set to work to have 
all the experiences that a traveler can have 
in the desert. They made a long journey 
by automobile through the sands of the 
Sahara south to Biskra and ‘Tougourt. 
They went on from there to E 1 Oued by 
camel and lived in the desert for several 
months. When they returned they started 
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in to write the book. But they felt that 
they had not got all the color, and had 
missed many things which they wanted. 
and so they went back to Africa and saw 
all the things which they had not seen 
enough of before. On the second jour- 
ney they were nearly killed in some misad- 
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**Our Friend the Dog’ 


This member of the Williamson household is 
noted for his ability to speak in several 
foreign languages 


ventures, and it requires some one who has 
really had experience in the desert to appre- 
ciate just what it means to ride a camel 
in a temperature of from one hundred and 
forty to one hundred and fifty degrees, 
with mighty poor things to eat, and water 
as scarce as green peas in January, and 
at about the same cost. Yet in telling of 


The Abode of a Famous Marahbout 


Mrs. Williamson is pictured talking to her host, 
Scene, The Golden Silence 


their adventure, their eyes sparkled with 
delighted interest. The journey of dis- 
comforts and dangers had passed away; 
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they remembered only the golden sunsets, 
the friendships they had made among the 
Arabs, and the thousand and one pleasant 
incidents which made the trip a notable one. 

Half of the year the Williamsons spend 
their time at Cap Martin, in Southern 
France. Up to last year they occupied a 
quaint, little, old house, which had been a 
shooting lodge of a Prince of Monaco 
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with which almost every American home is 
equipped. These were mostly taken from 
the American advertisements. Very much 
to their surprise they found that the Italian 
builders balked at many of the contriv- 
ances which are everyday occurrences in 
American homes and the usual things with 
American builders, but the Williamsons 


faithfully stuck to their ideal, although it 


In the Desert 


On one of the journeys taken for The Golden Silence 


in old days. In the fall of 1909 they 
started to build what they call The Country 
Life House. Its design was taken from a 
picture in “Country Life in America.” and 
it is filled with the kind of things that 
American country houses contain, even to 
the furnace and the swinging chair on the 
veranda, and the thousand and one things 


has taken them nearly a year and a half 
to complete their house. Fortunately, about 
Christmas, 1910, they were able to move 
in. Mr. Williamson lately bought an 
illustrated paper which appears during 
winter at Nice, and Mrs. Williamson 
anything else in writing books in collabora- 
tion with her husband. 
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Mr. Williamson 


On the veranda of the new house 


Mrs. Williamson in Golden California 





Dear Editor of Tue Boox News 

MonTHLY: 

You have been kind enough to ask for 
something about the Williamsons, and they 
think that in return they will send you a 
few of their own impressions about them- 
selves, as well as two or three dry facts, 
as a foundation for the otherwise fanciful 
erection. 

To begin with, the corner-stone of that 
foundation: the authors’ acquaintance with 
each other. ‘They laid it nearly fifteen 
years ago, when Alice Livingston came 
over to England for a visit, armed with 
various letters of introduction for herself 
and her American friends. One of these 
letters was to Charles Norris Williamson, 
then one of the youngest editors and 
founders of an important London weekly 
paper. She sent the letter, and he, because 
of illness in his family, did not call! She 
thought Englishmen rude creatures. He 
forgot the American young woman’s exisi- 
ence. ‘Then—they met in an odd way, 
which they might have “written up” after- 
wards in one of their stories, because it 
was rather romantic and rather amusing. 


A Desert Pull 


What They Think of Themselves 


A Letter From Mrs. Williamson 
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Immediately they became great friends, 
and the first thing they knew, they were 
more than friends. So they decided to be 
married ; and the next interesting thing that 
happened to them was a motor car. It wasa 
dreadful little horror of a motor car, more 
like a bathtub than anything else ; and they 
had desperate adventures in it, in retired 
corners of Surrey, in which lovely English 
country they lived, in a queer little old 
farmhouse that had a smuggler’s trapdoor 
in the drawing-room floor. 

But Surrey adventures, and indeed Eng- 
lish adventures of all sorts, only whetted 
their appetites for adventures farther 
afield. They have spent about two-thirds 
of their time in seeing beautiful places in 
Europe and in Africa. They live in Eng- 
land in summer (when they “live” any- 
where) and have now built a house in the 
South of France, among pines and olive 
trees, near the Mediterranean and near 
Mentone. 

Their impressions about themselves are, 
that they are extremely happy and lucky; 
for they love to write better than they love 
to do anything else—except perhaps to 
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travel and have delightful, unexpected ad- 
ventures; and people are kind enough and 
good enough to encourage them to go on 
with the adventures and the writing. When 
they have come home from a long journey 
of several months it interests them in- 
tensely to look through their uote-books, 
which bring each incident back as vividly 
as a story told by cinematograph ; and what 
the note-books leave out the photographs 
supply. 

Sometimes critics say that, in their 
stories, “The Lightning Conductors” make 
life appear too rose-colored; that there is 
more romance and happiness in their pages 
than ever comes to flesh-and-blood heroes 
and heroines. But the “Williamson firm” 
do not agree with this verdict. If they 
only dared to put into their books half the 
romantic things which happen to them 
and to people they meet in their travels, 
then indeed the critics might say that they 
laid on their colors with a too lavish brush! 
But all the things that are too strange not 
to be true, they cautiously leave out, be- 
cause nobody would believe them. And as 
for making the characters happy in the end, 
why not? 


The authors think that the ending of a 
story, in real life or in fiction, depends 


upon the page on which it finishes. Cut 
the narrative short at chapter fifteen, and 
you may have a gloomy end. Carry it on 
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to chapter twenty, and the clouds may 
have rolled away. And it is a theory of 
theirs that happiness is not only a higher 
state of mind than sorrow, but actually one 
more prevalent in the world, taking it all 
in all; therefore they enjoy giving their 
good nature free play, and supplying the 
characters they like best with plenty of 
love and romance. 

The trip which interested the “Lightning 
Conductors” more than any they ever took 
(until last Spring) was their tour in North 
Africa, where they spent four or five 
months, sometimes traveling very far into 
the Algerian desert with a motor car, some- 
times going still farther south, into the 
wild country of the large sand dunes, 
where no motor car would dare to show its 
nose. They had ail sorts of strange adven- 
tures among the Arabs, and endured all 
sorts of hardships, every one of which they 
enjoyed immensely. And then they wrote 
the book which they themselves like better 
than any they have ever done, The Golden 
Silence. 

But since that they have seen a country 
which interests them as much, if not more 
—golden California. At present their 
minds and hearts are there, and they hope 
to tell, worthily, some of their impressions 
of that wonderful country. 

Auice M. WILLIAMSON. 
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F one were asked to mention some of 

the most popular authors whose 

books have been among the _ best- 

sellers of the past five years, the 

names of C. N. and A. M. William- 
son would have to be put well up on the 
list. And this fact might readily give 
rise to another question—why have the 
\Villiamson books been so_ consistently 
popular ? 

Is it because of their spontaneous 
humor, because they are written simply 
and in a bright and cheery way, or is it 
that with the Williamsons one is always 
sure of a clean story, one in which the 
interest will be unfailing, the people 
agreeable, and the end happy ? 


Mrs. Williamson and Her New Home A-Building 


Why Williamson Books are Popular 
By Mabel Margaret Hoopes 
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It is because of all these things, and in 
addition to this there is the fact that many 
of the stories center about one of the 
most modern and feasible methods of 
travel—the automobile. In other words, 
they deal with an up-to-date form of 
amusement. 

The Williamsons may not have been the 
first to take a motor-trip through the 
chateau country, but they were certainly 
the first to tell of it in the delightful way 
it is told in The Lightning Conductor. 
Others may have traveled through Hol- 
land’s waterways in a motor-boat, but no 
one has produced such an account of it 
as have these authors in The Chaperon. 
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When the Williamsons go Motoring 


The top picture shows an accident in Dulworth Cove, Dorsetshire; in the lower picture the “Lightning 
Conductors” are waiting for a ferry in Devonshire. Both photographs belong to the 
trip that resulted in Set in Silver 





WHY WILLIAMSON BOOKS ARE POPULAR 


The stories move with the ease and 
breeziness of a well-managed automobile 
—so dear to the heart of the Williamsons 
—and always suggest healthy conditions: 
open air and sunshine. If there is a simi- 
larity about them there is always much 
that is individual in their descriptions of 
each place visited—much practical and in- 
structive information given with sane 


judgment and appreciation. 


Morocco 


Bow Saeda 


Brista 


AFRICA 
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There are those who call it a cheap 
form of writing that trades on traveling 
experiences, but if a travel narrative con- 
tain the power of suggestion and the 
touch of imagination, it fulfils no mean 
purpose. These authors have chosen this 
way to do their share of the world’s work, 
and their work and pleasure combined 
have taken them over rather more than a 
quarter of the continent of Europe, Great 


AUSTRIA 


“Trieste 


Where the Williamsons Have Motored 


A map showing the routes taken in collecting material 
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A Typical Williamson Room 


Britain, Northern Africa and California. 
The Lightning Conductor, published in 
1903, being the first of its kind, has been 


the most popular, and on the traveling 
side is delightful, as is also The Princess 
Passes, which appeared in 1905. ‘The 
former is a motor trip begun in southern 
England, progressing into the chateau 
country of France, down the western part 


of Italy and so into Sicily, while the latter 
is more especially a donkey-trip in Switz- 
erland and Southern France. though the 
motor plays a part, too. 

In 1905 they published also J/y Friend 
the Chauffeur, another motor trip in 
southern France and Italy, taking in this 
time the lakes, and cities and towns in 
the northeast, and going on into Austria. 


Where Some of the Novels Were Written 











In 1906, Rosemary in Search of a 
Father, a Monte Carlo story, came out, 
while in 1907 no less than three stories 
appeared—Lady Betty Across the Water, 
the American story; The Princess Vir- 
ginia, a tale of Rhaetia, an imaginary 
place with a very attractive Emperor, and 
The Car of Destiny, a Spanish story. In 
1yo8 The Chaperon, a Dutch adventure, 
was published; in 1909 Set in Silver, a 
story confined to England alone, and in 
i910, The Golden Silence, an African trip. 
The Chaperon, The Car of Destiny, and 
The Golden Silence have rather well- 
defined plots, the two latter getting very 
near tragedy and the novel form, while 
The Chaperon is decidedly the most amus- 
ing of all the stories. 

The book which the authors themselves 
think best is The Golden Silence. ‘The 
writing of this took place after four or 
five months’ travel in Northern Africa, 
not by any means along the beaten track, 
but far into the Algerian desert, and still 
farther south into the wild country of the 
sand dunes. 

The Golden Silence is a much more 
pretentious tale than the Williamsons have 


Some Humors of 


HERE are two _ publications, 
but little known on this side 
of the Atlantic, which are 
worthy of becoming classics 
in the vast literature devoted 

to travel. One, Through Nord Holland, 

was discovered by Mr. Lucas, who quotes 
frequently from its pages in his Wanderer 
in Holland, and which is also described 
in Through the Gates of the Netherlands. 

But the other, and by all means the better 

book, I like to think I discovered myself. 

By its help I relieved the otherwise dreary 

hours of a cold and rainy afternoon in 

Halberstadt, Germany. No one_ spoke 

English and there was not even a Brad- 

shaw in sight, but at length I dug up 

from a mass of French and German 


newspapers a large oblong volume entitled 
Hotels, Pensions and Mountain Railways 
in Switzerland. 


As the title indicates, it 





SOME HUMORS OF TRAVEL LITERATURE 








By Albert B. Osborne 
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yet done. There is more plot and little of 
the motor-trip element. From the lit- 
erary point of view the book shows better 
artistry—a progression that speaks well 
for future work. 

The Williamsons are masters of fancy, 
handling the impossible and_ ridiculous 
with such cunning as to make them appear 
entirely plausible. Speaking generally, 
the stories are not of elaborate plot. There 
is much similarity, but even this does not 
detract from their charm—there are 
always pretty heroines and clean-cut, 
manly heroes. ‘There is no sadness, no 
pathos, the tone is ever lightsome and 
the stories full of love and romance and 
sunshine. 

To-day, when almost every story deals 
with the moral question in some form, 
with divorces, unprofitable marriages or 
other kind of degenerate living, it is a 
relief to know that in picking up a Wil- 
liamson book, sensibilities will not be 
shocked, nor the brain addled by nauseous 
problems, but that one will be refreshed, 
amused, cheered, helped to think of life 
and the world as a goodly thing, a desir- 
able possession, a joyous possibility. 


Travel Literature 


is a book advertising various Alpine re- 
sorts. Each page contains a picture of 
the town or the hotel, and below is de- 
scriptive matter in German, French and 
English. I don’t know about the German 
and French, but the English is fascinating, 
as will be seen from the following literal 
transcriptions : 

We read of the Hotel Soolbad that it is 
“on elevated terrace off the town in nice 
pleasant, and from rough winds protected. 
with friendly gardens and shadowy parcs. 
Modernest furnished it has the agreeable 
of a comfortable cure place. It contains 
in the two chief parts seventy friendly, 
noble fitted rooms, the greatest part of it 
with wide sight at the charming Rhine 
valley, manny of them with sightful bal- 
conies. * * * Pleasant resort during 
the day heat offers the shadowy linden 
alley. For the youth are play places, lawn 
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tennis and run-about. From June to Oc- 
tober are concerts of the cure music.” 

What more could youth desire than 
friendly gardens and friendly rooms, and 
especially a run-about! Yet, perhaps be- 
cause of the utter dreariness of the cold, 
damp room where | was reading, | was 
more attracted to the Hotel Beatrice at 
St. Beatenburg. which is wholey dried 
with patent heating stoves.” 

If one goes in for mild exercise he 
ought to be attracted to the Kurhaus [en- 
zerheide in the Engadine, which prides 
itself particularly that it can offer “numer- 
ous, much extended, utmost smooth or 
plain ascending next walks in forrest 
vacinity, which make the cure staying in 
order of the richdom of Ozone to a very 
agreeable and advantageous one. Friends 
of mountain sport find rich opportunity 
for recompensing high-tours, meanwhile 
aspect points are to be reached without 
pain by anybody in the next vacinity.” 
Anybody, whether in the next vacinity or 
not, who has climbed for a view will cer- 
tainly appreciate those painless aspect 
points. 

In this same locality is a hotel that re- 
joices that it is close to certain “caverns, 
the richdom of shapes of which are not 
to be thought greater.” 

Near Meiringen a ravine has lately been 
made accessible, and a hotel built in the 
neighborhood, the proprietor of which 
exultantly proclaims: “Begun in 1901 it 
was possible in 1902 with request of many 
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sacrifices to establish the galleries and 
thus to deliver the wonder of nature to 
the sight. Even the excellentest descrip- 
tion is not able to tell of the magnitude 
and overwhelming of this new opened 
nature.” 

If one likes hunting he should go to 
Aarau, “a town partially built on the high 
plateau of old Romans with antic build- 
ings. * * A game pare with nu- 
merous beasts in the uttermost idillic small 
valley is situated fifteen minutes from the 
town.” And the hotel in this favored 
spot has “rich electric light in all rooms.” 

If ever I go to Europe again I shall 
seek this old Roman plateau with its antic 
building and find this uttermost idillic 
valley with its numerous beasts. 

And also I shall want to go to the Hotel 
Lattman, at Ragaz, which has “one hun- 
dred spacious foreigner rooms with one 
hundred and forty-five renowned good 
beds,” and to the Sports Hotel at Gott- 
schalkenburg, which is “on an elevated 
planteau only in its manner, open to all 
sides widely, overlooking the most differ- 
ent panoramas that is.” 

Many of the hotels are at noted cures. 


The Oberwald Hotel says its “cures are 
very liked—Two approved and one female 


Best success of cure at even 
all diseases. Non accepted are tuberculars 
and mad-injured.” And the Nidelbad on 
Lake Zug has “well done ways for foot 
excursions,” and treats “all diseases * * * 
and fat sickness.” 


physican. 
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RITTANY is essentially primi- 

tive. Rocamadour dreams in 

the aftermath of a historic past 

that includes the civilization and 

the culture of the Golden Age. 
The romantic atmosphere of the trouba- 
dour and the trouvére lingers amid its 
wild, rock-hewn solitudes; Provence, the 
South, and the magic of the East haunt its 
silences; the song of Roland floats up the 
valley, echoing the war-cry of Ronces- 
valles, the struggle between Orient and 
Occident. 

The romantic background of Brittany 
lies in the magic of its woods and hills, 
its emerald sea, the primitiveness of its 
people. ‘The romantic background of 
Rocamadour is as richly colored as a rare 
old tapestry, and as closely crowded with 
heroes and picturings of their valiant 
deeds. Kings, knights, ecclesiastics and 
crenelated towers loom up upon this back- 
ground of her past, a brilliant pageant of 
chivalric splendor, ecclesizstical magnifi- 


Rocamadour 


A Pilgrimage to Rocamadour 
By Eugenie M. Fryer 
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cence, Renaissance culture, following along 
the “Way of the Saint” that winds up the 
steep to the shrine of Saint Amadour. He 
was a servant of the Blessed Virgin, so 
says the twelfth century chronicler Robert 
de Thorigny, who, in the first century, at 
her command, came out of the East, going 
over seas and across the mountains, and 
taking up his abode at last amid the gray 
solitudes of this desolate gorge. Thus 
Rocamadour, holding within its heart the 
hermit’s shrine, has ever been set apart as 
sacred—the holiest spot in France, where 
king and peasant alike approached upon 
their knees, chanting in unison Ave Maria! 
the song that has made vibrant the deep 
silences of the lonely gorge through long 
centuries of worship; the song that even 
now floats upward into the golden stillness 
of the September air when, from far and 
near, pilgrims gather to keep her great 
fcte of the year—the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin. 
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The Sanctuaries 


Rocamadour 


‘SGRRGGEE 


As in a tapestry exquisite landscape 
vistas intersperse the brilliant pageant of 
massed figures, so at Rocamadour Nature 
enhances the scene. A _ road stretching 
monotonously across the rude, arid wastes 
of the Causses of Gramat, passes after 
four or five kilometers through a tunnel 
rough-hewn out of the crest of the hill. 
A sharp turn at the far end of it swings 
the road suddenly to the edge of the pla- 
teau, and from the heights there lies re- 
vealed all the grandeur, the stern, wild 
beauty of the gorge, the picturesqueness 
of the medizval hill town gripping the pre- 
cipitous sides with the grimness of the 
eagle who feels the all-mastering power of 
the giant cliffs that overshadow it. Far 
below the silvery music of the Alzou 
murmurs dreamily as it wends its way 
along the gorge, skirting the huddling 
houses hedged in by crumbling ramparts 
and crow ned by the swallow-tailed turrets 
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Porte Hugon 


Rocamadour 


SITTITITIIIII ii iiiiiiiiliiiiiiililiiiiiiiililililiiiiililitits 


of the chateau which broods lovingly above 
their bizarre, grizzled roof-tops. Ordi- 
narily, the hill towns clustering about the 
chateau are the outgrowths of its pres- 
ence. The chateau is the center of their 
life, the sign and seal of feudalism. Not 
so Rocamadour. Here the town grew not 
about a chateau, but a shrine—that rock- 
hewn sanctuary of Saint Amadour. 

The road drops swiftly to the valley, 
following along the edge of the ravine and 
entering the village by the Porte du 
Figuier, a stalwart bulwark of defense that 
is further augmented by a second gate, the 
Porte Salmon, which is surmounted by a 
donjon, and which leads into the principal 
street of Rocamadour. This Rue de la 
Couronnerie recalls the crowning of Henry 
of the Short Hammer, a son of Henry II 
of England, who was crowned here King 
of Aquitaine. Besides the great flight of 
stone steps that leads up to the sanctuaries, 
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ind close to the Porte Hugon, rise the 
massive remnants of the ruined Chateau 
le ia Charette, of whose origin history 
traces but a dimmed record, yet determin- 
ing it as part of the giant network of 
lefense that surrounds this rockbound 
shrine. These fortifications may be traced 
to the solitary tower that stands by the 
Alzou beyond the Porte Basse, grim and 
solitary, a silent witness of a mighty past. 

The long, straight, massive staircase, 
two hundred and sixteen stone steps in all, 
seems a veritable Jacob’s ladder, leading 
upward and losing itself in the infinitude 
ot blue, the steep, century-worn way that 
leads of a truth to the very gate of the 
sanctuary, into the Holy of Holies,—the 
pilgrims’ way by which kings and princes, 
prelates and monks, knights and peasants, 
a devout retinue, have climbed upon their 
knees, reciting at each step the angelic 
salutation. First among the pilgrims 
who came to worship at the shrine was 
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Roland, the mighty warrior who, with 
Olivier, Ogier and Anseis, three of Char- 
lemagne’s trusty knights, paused to do 
honor to the Blessed Virgin on their way 
to Roncesvalles in 778. Here, too, came 
Saint Louis, his brothers and his mother, 
Queen Blanche, in 1245. Still later came 
Charles le Bel, Philippe de Valois, and the 
cruel Louis XI, who sought to assuage his 
accusing conscience with pious acts of 
devotion. 

The steps lead up to a courtyard partly 
surrounded by hostelries, in former times 
used as residences by the canons. On one 
side rises the Fort, the ancient palace of 
the Bishops of Tulle. The thick wall, 
flanked by an imposing round tower, is 
pierced by a beautiful Gothic archway, 
through which access is gained to the 
sacred enclosure. Fortified at every point, 
yet touched with a delicacy of construction 
in its triple and quadruple bays, divided 
by slim pilasters bespeaking the beauty of 


Stone Staircase Leading to Sanctuaries 
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the south, it stands dominating yet domi- 
nated by the rugged mass of rock over- 
shadowing it. Beside the archway a pictur- 
esque beggar, with southern eyes looking 
appealingly into yours, stretches out a 
lean, brown hand for coppers. Passing 
beneath the Porte du Fort, one reaches, 
after a stiff climb of seventy-six steps, the 
Parvis, an inner court, the heart of the 
sanctuary, and completely surrounded by 
its seven chapels and the towering rocks 
that on one side quite shut out the sky. 
Of these seven chapels, the twelith century 
Church of Saint Sauveur is the most im- 
posing, the Baptistry of Saint Jean the 
most beautiful, the Chapel of Notre Dame 
the most holy, and about its portals are 
centered the worship and devotion of the 
pilgrims. To the left of its flamboyant 
portal is the rock-hewn cave in which the 
good Saint Amadour lived. His body was 
found here in 1166 and was removed 
with great pomp and ceremony to the crypt 
of Saint Amadour. When Rocamadour 
was demolished in 1562 by an over-zealous 
Huguenot captain, one Bessonies by name, 
Saint Amadour’s body was burned. After- 
ward his ashes were reverentiy gathered 
by the faithful, who had crept back to the 
scorched ruins, and placed in a reliquary 
over the altar in the crypt, where they now 
rest undisturbed. 

The Miraculous Chapel of Notre Dame 
is built into the rock, its west wall but the 
rude, chiseled rock—strong, firm, impene- 
trable—and blackened now by the lighted 
candles that for centuries have been kept 
burning bright, even as the love that per- 
vades the sanctuary. Its walls are covered 
with banners, pictures, inscriptions, votive 
offerings of all sorts that pilgrims for cen- 
turies have left in thanksgiving. Above the 
altar stands the deeply venerated Black 
Virgin, a wooden figure said to have been 
carved by Saint Amadour during his solli- 
tary sojourn among these hills. From the 
central arch hangs the miraculous bell, 
dating back to the sixth century, of which 
legend recounts that it “counteracts any 
evil manifestations on the part of Demons 
or those who deal in Diabolism.”’ 

Clinging to a great mass of overhanging 
rock, the tiny eleventh century chapel of 
Saint Michel overtops the rest of the 
pinnacle-set courtyard. The walls of the 
apse are decorated with quaint old frescoes 
of the twelfth century, representing Christ 
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surrounded by angels and the four Evan 
gelists. From an exterior gallery the 
much-loved Bishop of Cahors gives his 
benediction to the crowd of pilgrims in the 
courtyard far below. To one in the gallery 
looking down upon it,empty and silent now, 
rise the faces of that great multitude, faces 
eager, expectant, emotion-swept, dark, 
passionate, a wholly southern type that 
tells of a one-time intercourse with the 
people beyond the Pyrenees, an intercourse 
that harks back to the time of Roland and 
the field of Roncesvalles gleaming with 
the “shine of helmets studded with gold, 
of shields and white broidered hauberks, of 
lances and gonfanons,’ when the “Sara- 
cens of Spain covered the hiils and the 
valleys, the heaths and the plains.” It was 
on his way to Roncesvalles that Roland 
paused to make a pilgrimage at Rocama- 
dour, vowing his jeweled sword Durandal 
a votive offering to Our Lady, yet leaving 
instead its weight in gold, that he might 
use Durandal in succoring France from the 
Saracenic hordes that were threatening her 
borderlands. So Roland went forth with 
Olivier and his host to Roncesvalles, and, 
dying there upon that bloody field, he sent 
the mighty Durandal, “in whose golden hilt 
was many a relic,’ back to Rocamadour, 
where it hung in the chapel of the Black 
Virgin until the twelfth century, when it 
disappeared, stolen by the vandal hand of 
one whose greed outweighed his reverence. 
A heavy iron sword, a replica of Durandal, 
is imbedded in the east wall of this Chapel 
of Saint Michel, keeping bright the mem- 
ory of Roland. 

The people of Rocamadour are a simple, 
pastoral people, tilling the soil where its 
barrenness will yield; growing grapes 
along the stony slopes of the ravine; hay- 
ing by the banks of the Alzou; herding 
their cows and their goats along the hedge- 
rows; driving their oxen over the steep, 
winding roads. They are a swarthy people, 
with large, melting, dark eyes and black. 
curling hair, their beauty and picturesque- 
ness hinting not only of Spain, but of the 
East, that indefinable trace of the Orient 
which the Saracen has stamped indelibly 
upon this part of Occidental Europe—on 
the architecture and on the race. Their 
voices are soft and musical; their lan- 
guage is a remnant of the Langue d’Oc, 
echoing of the troubadours and their min- 
strelsy. 





ROCAMADOUR 


Passing from the Parvis through a long, 
dark, arched passage, one comes to the 
Way of the Cross, a winding woodpath 
marked every fifty feet or so by a beauti- 
fully wrought station, the gift of the 
Bishop of Cahors. The figures in the 
fourteenth and last station represent 
the Entombment, and are life-size, made 
doubly impressive by the fact that they 
stand in a cave hewn out of the rock. 
Above, on the summit of the plateau, 
stands a giant wooden cross that during 
the last century a band of pilgrims carried 
all the way to the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem. 

The chateau, save for its deep green 
garden, is neither beautiful nor pictur- 
esque. Its outstanding walls and towers, 
which on the plateau side were originally 
protected by a moat, are gone. Only its 
swallow-tailed inner walls remain. Yet, 
tron them, one gets wonderful distant 
views, and can grasp best the marvel and 
impressiveness of the situation of the 
gorge and of the town. Here surely the 
grandeur of Nature and the daring of man 
are blent. Silence is everywhere, the 
dreamy silence of late afternoon, the dull 
gold of sunset brooding upon the stern, 
wild beauty of the cliffs across the valley, 
and lingering among the turrets of the 
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chateau. In the west, billowy clouds, shot 
with the purple gold of sunset, drifted 
dreamily across the quiet sky. On the 
other side of the valley a trail of ox-carts 
made their way along the Cahors road, the 
song of the drivers floating upward to the 
heights. Far up the gorge one can see 
another road winding down the valley, the 
pilgrims’ road, the silence tinged by the 
faint echo of sleigh bells, a party return- 
ing perhaps from Padirac, where science 
ten years ago revealed the marvelousness 
of Nature—the gouffres and_stalactite 
chambers of the nether world. 

The twilight deepens, and the shadows 
turn the dull gold of the sun upon the cliff 
to blue. Far below, the hushed murmur of 
the town gathering to rest rises to the 
chateau walls. From the other side of the 
valley, the silvery tinkle of goats’ bells 
and the intermittent shrillness of a night 
bird intensify the stillness of the sapphire 
dusk lit by the spirit world of stars. Be- 
yond the barren Causses of Gramat surges 
the tumult of the world. But here in the 
valley of the Alzou there dwells Peace— 
the peace that has crept into the hearts of 
the pilgrim hosts who have journeyed 
thither down the ages to worship and lay 
their gifts at a shrine. 


Rocamadour 
By Eugenie M. Freyer 


HE air was still; no sound 


Stirred the deep silence of the gorge profound: 


Whose stone-scarred sides 


Are worn by rude centuries of tides,— 


Of changing seasons, and the march of men 


Chanting their Aves. 


Thus I saw them when 


Sitting beside the stream in dreamy mood 


They passed me by, an eager, motley crowd 


Bearing the pilgrim’s staff, and sandal shod. 
Kings, knights and beggars, up the steep incline 
They pushed their way to worship at the shrine 


Of Amadour. 


And thus I see them now: 


Love’s ideal claiming still the pilgrim’s vow. 





The Condition of Our American Drama 


Montrose J. Moses 


HE spirit of unrest is not only 
evident in social matters, but 
in our amusements as well. 
We are playing with public 
taste without any aim to our 

guns, and out of this has come only nov- 
elty. What we need is the establishment 
of a school of playwrights, prompted by 
some large impetus. If there be originality 
at all on our American stage, it comes to 
us from abroad and is colored by foreign 
ideals. ‘The motive power of drama to-day 
is not native born, we in America follow 
and imitate, or we try to counteract the 
moral tenseness of continental drama by 
the gaiety and glitter of musical comedy. 

It cannot be expected that our stage 
would be the first to offer what our Amer- 
ican literature has scarcely supplied—a 
body of ideas sufficiently strong to incite 
or to modify public opinion, as Gals- 
worthy’s Justice wakened England. One 
cannot refrain from saying that, apart from 
a small number of American dramatists, 
most of those authors writing for the stage 
are prompted by nothing more impelling 
than the tempting royalty returns. That is 
why novelists wrongly whip themselves 
into dramatists. ‘They are alive to sensa- 
tion as the reporter is alive, and curiously 
they lose their literary sense of values. 
They are keen after a story—but the nar- 
rative quality is not much above that of 
the average ten-cent magazine. ‘Though 
they would be the first to disclaim it, they 
are nothing more than melodramatists, not 
in the exaggerated sense of Eighth avenue, 
but in the realistic sense of the modern 
novel. 

Since this is the condition—since theat- 
rical business is increasing without a cor- 
responding increase in the authority of the 
playwright—we may, with some reason, 
despair of public taste as it concerns the 
stage. Where are we tending in our home 
product, aided or injured, as you will, by 
the commercial theater? For, strange to 
say, though our women’s clubs throughout 
the country are actively studying modern 
drama as a product of social and intellec- 
tual forces, they are not able to apply the 
ideas of Suderman or Hauptmann to their 


own experience, save in so far as the plays 
are sexual. 

This is unhealthy ; it detaches the theater 
from its ethical purpose; it attempts to 
force condition to adapt itself to an im- 
ported morality. In some respects we can- 
not call it a wrong morality; in other re- 
spects we know it is harmful and abnormal. 
Most of our dramatic hysteria is a result 
of this detached appreciation of problems 
that do not concern us, since they come 
under the jurisdiction of a different social 
law. We Americans can never fully un- 
derstand the Gallic spirit for this reason. 
Kmerson and Maeterlinck are of the same 
spiritual piece, but Maeterlinck came from 
Emerson. Our adjustment of family life 
is so different from that of the French 
that Bourget seems wholly inadequate, so 
far as general impress is “concerned. Soa 
it was with Ibsen when he was a “fad,” 
for only our New England women could 
quite know the terrors of a social con- 


science, and only our farmers’ wives and 
daughters could be said to resemble the 
brooding of some of Ibsen’s heroines. 
What I wish to emphasize is that at the 
present time there is no absolute force 
moulding our theater into distinct form or 
purpose, or directing either the actor, the 


playwright, or the public. When we are 
serious, then we become imitators, and 
grow excessive in our desire to be thought 
extreme and powerful. A system of phil- 
osophy does not follow from reflected 
light; a Magda cannot be evolved from an 
atmosphere in no way warm to receive her. 

We are splashing around in a rich sea 
of American humanity, and we do not 
know how to swim with the strong cur- 
rent. We either look the water 
where they are really creating a body of 
ideas for the stage, or else we turn back 
as Carleton did in Memnon, or Conrad did 
in Jack Cade, or as Baker did in nearly all 
of his dramas, to history, romance and 
myth. If we mention American drama, 
we stop just at the point where we should 
begin. Condition is only one phase of 
native character; it has, nevertheless, so 
far modified human action as to stamp the 
American with outward and evident char- 


across 
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acteristics. This is seen in Frank Norris’ 
novels, in the sectional literary differences 
between the North and the South. News- 
paper condition, 1, e., as the American 
newspaper sees .American condition, is the 
one original note in our theater. 

ut it is not so original as it is familiar 
and near to our own experience. ‘That is 
the one hope of the mediocre activity of 
the American playwright. There is more 
verse being written in this’ country than 
ever before, but it is not poetry. Yet the 
increase in jingle poets at least indicates a 
poetic tendency. So is it with drama; we 
are writing plays everywhere, but even as 
the inexperienced poet wrote verses to a 
nightingale, which is never seen in America 
save at a public aviary, as the playwright 
seeks everywhere but in himself for the 
material he wishes. 

There was a time when Schiller and 
Kotzebue influenced the American stage ; 
there was another time when Scribe, Hugo 
and Dumas became the models. Then there 
arrived Wallack and Daly, who, as theat- 
rical managers, did no jot of service to the 
American playwright, until Bronson 
lloward, the Dean of our American 


dramatists, insisted upon being measured 


on his own merits. Yet, American though 
he was in interest and intention, Mr. 
Howard was saturated with French tech- 
nique, and with French problems of infi- 
delity. 

[ know of no American drama, based 
on imitation, that has not failed in both 
respects—to be American and to be drama. 
And the reason why we lack direction is 
that while we have had political crises, 
social upheavals, and economic laws, we 
have never, save in the days of extreme 
Puritanism, had spiritual struggle. 

American life is-identified with outward 
show and sign; in that respect we have 
American drama. All of our institutions 
are figuring on the stage; Charles Klein 
periodically and in superficial manner 
muckrakes a corporation.. That is sheer 
journalism. There must be something 
within a man so firmly connected with his 
soil—not with his nationality—that if it 
were severed all the life-blood of his con- 
viction would turn anemic. We lack con- 
viction, we are anemic on our stage, and it 
were well to seek a remedy. 

In England there is a school of drama 
which attempts to supply a stage play 
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measured according to literary standards; 
in Ireland, there is evident an impulse 
which may result also in a powerful and 
distinctive school. But usually a type of 
dramatic expression comes from the work- 
shop of one man, powerful enough in his 
message, alive enough in his intentness, to 
override the limitation of his culture and to 
be effected by his contemporaries or by his 
reading. Ibsen lured, as the Rat-Wife 
lured Egolf, and everyone mistook his real- 
ism as an abortion, when, in reality, it was 
strong with moral and social purpose. Both 
he and Tolstoy strove for good, honest ends 
—the one thoroughly consistent, the other 
contradictory; and both victims of their 
own self-scourging. 

Not one of our little writers for the 
theater to-day has that set purpose, that 
moral steadfastness. For one drama does 
not come from within. It is something 
tangible; it is raw life-stuff (our great 
hope) needing the craftsman and the seer. 


II. 


It may almost be stated as an aphorism 
that the critical faculty is usually in ad- 
vance of the creative faculty. Whatever a 
man does as exemplification of his theory 
is never an exact illustration of it, there 
is always a rift in the armor of accomplish- 
ment. So it is that we find Ibsen’s realism 
falling at times into well-planned theatrical- 
ism; Maeterlinck’s static drama giving way 
to the full-blooded passion of Monna 
Vanna; Shaw’s prefaces surpassing his 
plays in truth and application; Jones’ 
Renascence of the English Drama, a clearer 
arraignment of English conventions than 
any of his dramas themselves. 

This means that the critical faculty pre- 
pares the way, and whenever a dramatist 
wishes to clear his mind of obscurity, he 
falls into expressions of opinion which 
usvally take form in lectures, talks, or in- 
terviews. Only last May, Brieux delivered 
himself of a long discourse before the 
Académie Frangaise, not upon technique 
which marks such a piece as Des Trois 
Filles de M. Dupont, but upon the tender- 
ness of L’ Abbé Constantin and its romantic 
author. Not that a dramatist repudiates 
his theories, his tastes, his critical aim 
when he comes to write, but his critical 
purpose has to be made subservient to the 
essential purpose of the theater. 
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I have often thought how healthy, how 
almost juvenile the American dramatist is 
in his appreciation of external opportuniti- 
ties; how willing he is to set himself any 
difficult mechanical task for accomplish- 
ment on the stage. David Belasco is such 
a craftsman. But with this creative exu- 
berance has arisen the need for analyzing 
what this big American life really means 
for stage purpose, how it may be used so 
as to represent the storm and stress of 
material growth without destroying the 
idealism which is the heritage of every 
nation, and more especially a young one. 
Many playwrights have expressed their 
views to me, and every one of them has 
advanced beyond their practice and have 
preached excellently well. 

With Bronson Howard, I always found 
him to be twice the American as man that 
he was as playwright. One of Our Girls, 
Saratoga, Kate, are all French moulds con- 
taining stray flecks of native dialog. From 
what | know of New York society drama 
at the time they were, written, this was the 
entertainment most acceptable to the 
theater public. But their spirit was hardly 
as Mr. Howard felt personally about 


American drama—how it should deal spe- 


cifically with American conditions and 
American types. 

Of all our dramatists. James A. Herne 
may be said to have come nearest to the 
soil, doing as much for the theater as ever 
W. D. Howells has done for literature. 
Yet, after he had tried some keen-edged 
realism in Wargaret Fleming and some 
evenly-balanced history in Griffith Daven- 
port, he was obliged to compromise with 
his public, and encase his siinmple motives 
and his poignantly simple emotions in a 
melodramatic setting. But even then he 
did not forsake his critical theory; he held 
to the natural method of dialog, hewing 


out of native character what later and lesser 


dramatists hewed out of a half-understand- 
ing of Ibsen. It is a strange instance, this, 
of Mr. Herne’s sensing Ibsen before his 
day. Yet though in a way he could not 
practice what he preached, James A. Herne 
continued to preach, and his statements in 
lectures and interviews are in advance of 
his actual stage work. And his distinc- 
tions were always unerringly ethical. “If 
a disagreeable truth (he wrote) is not also 
an essential, it should never be used in 
art.” Mr. Herne realized certain di lactic 


touches in Margaret Fleming, but he felt 
his truth of characterization was right. It 
was simply ahead of its time, and only the 
critical outlook can travel so far. That is 
why Shore Acres followed rather than 
preceded Margaret Fleming. 

Now, there is one essential our American 
dramatist has fully realized—that the stage 
must have action and depict a human story. 
From American life he has learned the 
one, since its ¢hief characteristic is move- 
ment; and from the American newspaper 
he has gleaned the other, since the motive 
power of our journalism is the scare-line 
which tells something at a glance. In a 
democracy, the man who studies his public 
as he rides downtown in the cars will find 
it difficult to reach any collective point of 
view of the crowd. He finds, if he is writ- 
ing a play, that no theory of his will tran- 
scend the popular test of all successful 
drama: does it get across the “foots,” 
it appeal to the heart, does it interest ? 

This applies to all types of drama for all 
types of people. It holds good for all 
quality of amusement at the theater. For 
beneath the cuticle of culture, we are all 
akin; the elemental make-up of emotion 
is the same for all; only the method of ex- 
pressing this emotion differs. While he 
was at the height of his melodrama days, 
Owen Davis—always more or 
dent of the peculiar clientele he had for 
Nellie, the Beautiful Cloak Model and 
Convict 999—came from studying his 
audiences with this conclusion : 


does 


less a stu- 


found that humanity was the key-note 
interest; that the elemental passions 
under a coating of sugar by the 
dramatist—were the same as those 
Third Avenue playwright with- 
In all plays, whether given in 
houses or in the imposing 
ten-twenty-thirty cent places of amusement, 
there must be at bottom some big dominant 
human emotion. On Broadway you must hide 
the springs that move your puppets—and be 
subtle, moving toward your climax circuitously. 


I soon 
of their 
appealed to 
Broadway 
aroused by the 
out the coating. 
the two-dollar 


less 


So. it 
from Harvard, 


that Owen Davis, graduate 
laid aside his theories, and 
determined in the type of “thriller” wanted 
of him, made a success of his venture. 
Only now is he beginning to do the serious 
work which he has aimed to do for many 
years; but his critical faculty showed him 
which way Al Woods was developing. 
And as long as five years ago he predicted 
that Chinatown Charlie would be forsaken 
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by hordes for such subtle vulgarity as The 
Girl in the Taxi. 

\ man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
and there is no doubt that there are high 
plans of aspiration among all our dramat- 
ists. Like Jones, who first wrote The 
Silver King—arrant melodrama—before he 
felt justified in dealing with problems— 
they speak in broad, and always in com- 
parative terms, regarding American drama 
—showing very well their fears and 
pride. 

It was a long while before Charles Klein 
was received by his public as a critic of 
American condition, even though years be- 
fore the advent of The Lion and _ the 
Mouse, The Third Degree, and The Gam- 
blers, he had written The District Attorney 
and The Honorable John Grigsby. Not 
many readers identify his name as the 
librettist for El Capitan and Red Feather, 
yet he had to relinquish his ideas for a 
while in order to pave the way for popular 
authority to state them. 

Many talks with Mr. Klein only im- 
pressed me more and more with the fact 
that even an undisciplined critical perspec- 
tive preacher beyond the point where it 
would be expedient to practice Mr. Klein’s 
philosophy of life, is much clearer in his 
conversation than in his plays. Maybe, as 
he says, the public obtains in these plays 
of his a point of view that filters through 
his individuality. “That there is an Amer- 
ican drama,” he once said to me, 


is as certain as that there is an American life. 
But we are in the process of adjustment; we 
have reached and are in the experimental stage. 
Our drama is forming. In the near future, there 
will arise a social conflict; and the East will 
struggle with the West. From this opposition, 
a great drama will be born. 


But Mr. Klein in his social and economic 
history is rather undisciplined. The Lion 
and the Mouse and The Gamblers show 
this. The critical faculty must have a care 
how far it goes without intellectual justifi- 
cation. Unwarranted statements from our 
dramatists—such as fill the daily press— 
show the need for a body of ideas that are 
more sanely optimistic. I shall try to 
epitomize Mr. Klein’s critical outlook as 
concisely and as faithfully as possible. 

“It is true that the public wishes psy- 
chology,” he declared, 


but no half-lights; that is Ibsen’s treatment. 
There is much melodrama in life, but not all of 
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it is the conflict of violent emotion. We often 
see the effects without the causes, but the Amer- 
ican mind, to be convinced, must have both. 
Mellow light, mere shadowgraph, will not con- 
vince. That is partly the reason Bernard Shaw’s 
influence, to my mind, is negative; he tears 
down ideals without building and his ruthless- 
ness results in reaction. The denial of a higher 
truth always creates disgust. 

30th Shaw and Ibsen only tell half-truths. 
To be an incomparable technician is not every- 
thing, but whereas Ibsen assails what we hold 
in abhorrence, Shaw turns to what is sacred. 
Goethe dubbed Mephistopheles “the spirit of 
negation,” but it takes a fairly good comedian 
to wear a Mephistopheles’ make-up. I cannot 
believe that a man, like Shaw, who denies every- 
thing, from pure love to pure music, is a public 
beneficence; only the man who affirms what 
is good tells the whole truth. 


When a dramatist talks aloud in this 
fashion, he is in a way sending out that 
part of him which in stage dialog might be 
considered didactic. One may dare much 
in criticism; it is supposed to question art 
in terms of far-vision; it is supposed to 
weigh causes in the light of far-reaching 
effects. That is where the imagination of 
the critic gives him claim to imagination of 
a high creative order. It represents the 
impulse back of the writer—the impulse to 
be a good citizen. For the dramatist, above 
all other professional and artistic persons, 
must be a strong, virile citizen. 

“In American life,” Mr. Klein continued, 





the important feature is to emulate, to imitate. 
Everyone is striving to be rich; in the instinct, 
in the will to be rich, we surely find the great 
dramatic action. This race for the material 
does not bar metaphysical considerations. 
Avarice is constantly in conflict with principle, 
with drama as the result, since drama always 
spells conflict. Desire in American condition 
grapples with obstructing circumstances, with 
the individual as the centre of the vortex. In 
trying to express these thoughts we all have to 
resort to verbs of action. 

A condition is not a problem; after all, it is 
only a condition, but somewhere in it is the 
conflict. If the dramatist portray the condition, 
drama is the outward expression of his views. 
The American public is guided by instinct along 
the lines of optimism. We are in process of 
adjustment with the classes. Some day the 
English will undoubtedly undergo a_ readjust- 
ment, but now they are presumably fixed. The 
very fact that we Americans are finding our- 
selves, constitutes drama. The American tragedy 
lies in the fact that we cannot find what we 
want; the English people have realized that 
what they have found is empty. Our greatest 
tragedy will be when we wake up to the truth 
that our illusions are illusions. In fact, the 
tragedy of the whole world—a tragedy wherein 
the element of hope is seen in the very fact 
that we search for something higher—is the 
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almost discouraging effort to find the truth, the 
ideal. Europe is degenerating in moral tone 
because she has no hope. I glean from Gibbon 
that when sexual instinct absorbs a nation as it 
appears to absorb France, there is very little 
room left for the development of any other 
instinct. The healthy part of us is that the 
American mind is not yet so absorbed. 


Now, in recording these views of Mr. 
Klein, I do not wish to leave the impres- 
sion that they do not in some small way 
appear in his dramas. I give them as the 
unified expression of the average American 
interest in dramatic condition; for the 
dramatist does not have to be a student of 
drama. If he possesses the instinct, if he 
keeps in touch with the theater conditions 
around him, if he reads and sees plays, 
that is all he needs. Unconsciously, he 
senses the evolution of form; unconsciously 
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he shapes his material in that mould to 
which his good taste, his interest, and his 
motive lead him. 

But the dramatist, if he is anything of 
a craftsman, has to know something more 
than the mere letter of his trade. Though 
he never use economics, sociology, biology 
or kindred subjects, he is the richer for a 
knowledge which allows his imagination to 
explore in fields closed to untutored minds. 
No dramatist in his play can say—such 
shall be the moral verdict, such shall be the 
solution of poverty, such shall be the future 
of America. But the critic can say to the 
dramatist—such will be the moral verdict, 
such may be the solution of poverty, such 
tends to be the future of America when you 
come to it. Our drama needs knowledge 
upon which to develop a rich imagination. 


The Cup 


By Cora Linn Daniels 


ier the Almighty Power I hold my cup, 


Large as the universe and pray Him fil: 
Fountain and Source of Beings’ wondrous wine! 
Drink, thou my soul! the draught is rich and deep. 
Thinkest thou that I can ever drink it up? 

r shall new joys and blessings brim it still, 

And broader knowledge ever more be mine? 

If in this little scope of life I be 

Held for a moment, even as in sleep 

Amidst the dreams of matter, and the pain 

Be greater than the pleasure—not in vain 
Came I to share Earth’s transient vanities! 
My spirit waits those vast realities, 

Aware of all it shall be when set free. 








In the World of Letters 


Grace MacGowan Cooke in the West 
RS. GRACE MacGOWAN 
COOKE, who has_ been 


spending the winter in the 
Hopi reservation conclud- 
ing her next novel, which 
has an Indian background, took with her 
a daughter, youthful but taller than her 


mother. The Hopi woman marries her 
girl off as promptly as possible, since the 
“mana” always remains at home and 
brings her husband to reinforce the clan 
family. The married women immediately 


manifested great anxiety at Mrs. Cooke's 
methods in regard to her daughter. They 
considered that she was extremely negli- 
gent and needed prompting. Finally, one 
day a group of them having come to the 
Cooke cottage to sell baskets and visit a 
bit, took hold of the situation, dressed the 
young girl’s hair in the big whorls or 
squash blossoms, which indicate that the 
maiden is seeking a mate, put on her the 
Hopi manta, and set her to-make baskets 
at the front door, assuring Mrs. Cooke 
that such an exhibition of industry and 


The Daughter of Grace MacGowan Cooke 


In native costume 
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Mr. and Mrs. Jack London at Home 


Glen Ellen, California 


readiness for matrimony combined would 
certainly bring her a man. 

“The great event of life here,” says 
Mrs. Grace MacGowan Cooke, writing 
from Oraibi in the Hopi reservation, “is 
the arrival of the mail.” 


This comes in every other day on the back 
of a burro, with an Indian in charge of it, tak- 
ing its way across the desert from the agent’s 
headquarters at Keams Canyon, and stopping 
at each of the seven pueblos which house 
the population of NHopiland. Sometimes the 
Wash is up and the mail can not get across 
for half a day, and then the six white resi- 
dents of Oraibi spend the time in fasting and 
praying, in scouting down the trail, and the first 
one who sights the pair of moving gray specks 
in the far distance goes shouting back to an- 
nounce to the others. 

Hopi fields are fenceless, and Hopi burros 
are great marauders. When a donkey gets 
into a field he isn’t beaten—no donkey cares 
tuppence for a beating—but a portion of his 
ear is nicked off. Some little beasts are such 
persistent offenders that the most of their big, 
gray, flapping ears get eventually nipped away, 
and they look quaint enough, thus shortened 
of sail. 


A New J. J. Bell Book 


Cassells are publishing a new book by 


J. J. Bell. It is called A Kingdom of 
Dreams, and is different from the former 
Bell books. This Company recently wi 


chased from Harpers and the Macmillan 
Company all of Warwick Deeping’s books, 
to which list they have added Mr. Deep- 
ing’s newest novel, The Lame Englishman. 


Harold Begbie 


Harold Begbie has made for himself a 
unique place as an authority on religious 
psychology. He does not theorize or 
argue; he states cases. His books are 
workshops in which problems are _pre- 
sented and solved. Here are some of the 
problems: “Is there any hope for an 
habitual drunkard whom the doctors have 
given up; for a sinner who has sunk so 
iow that he has ceased to be repellant to 
himself; in a word, is there any agency 
in the world, beyond the purely intellec- 
tual and physical, which can rescue men 
and women from themselves?” \Vhat all 
these questions really amount to is, “Is 
there a personal God at work, who regards 
men and women as individuals ?” 

Harold Begbie does not waste time ask- 
ing questions; he saves space to furnish 
answers. 

As a journalist, gathering copy in the 
slums of London, his notice was contin- 
ually attracted to evidences of the power 
of Christianity to save men and women 
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from the lowest abysses of degradation. 
He followed up the subject, making an 
impartial observation and study. The 
first result of his studies was Twice-Born 
Men. In his latest volume, Souls in 
Action; in the Crucible of the New Life, 






Josephine Daskam Bacon 


Author of While Caroline Was Growing 






just published, he has extended his field 
of research to cover all classes of society ; 
as a result the conclusions which he 
reaches regarding the dynamic of conver- 
sion are both more typical and more con- 
vincing. 

Souls in Action is an extraordinary tes- 
timony to the power of religion to recon- 
struct ruined souls and energies. 


‘**Mark Sale”’ 

“Mark Sale” is the name of a woman 
writer (English) who has just published a 
kind of old-world Walden in A Paradise 
in Portugal. In an interview the author 
says, concerning how she came to write her 
book : 





Cresting a hill overlooking the blue, sparkling 
waters of the Mediterranean, there stands an 
old, old church. Age lends a hoary dignity to 
the crumbling stones of the exterior of this 
rugged edifice, but, within, the tawdy ornamen- 
tation of the various shrines—the faded vestures, 
the crumpled paper flowers, the tarnished tinsel, 
the mean little portraits and thank-offerings— 
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and the simpering inanity of expression of the 
different saintly occupants, tend to make rever- 
ence more difficult. 

There is, however, within this old church one 
glorious saint who is well worth a candle and 
a prayer. No shrine is his, nor cowl, nor rosary; 
he stands forth upon a simple pedestal placed 
against the whitewashed wall—a ruddy warrior- 
saint, with fine, strong, cheerful face, shoulders 
well back, chest forward, forehead to the skies, 
defying Fate— “Saint Expedit,” the “Patron des 
Causes Désperées.” 

3efore this gallant saint I knelt and made 
my supplication to That for which he stood, into 
his box I dropped my modest offering, and it is 
under his auspices that I have written and thus 
send forth my little book to the world, taking 
it into my confidence within the pages, in sure 
faith that brave Saint Expedit will fight another 
desperate cause, perform yet another miracle, 
and bring me help. 



























Wagner’s Autobiography 

The Autobiography of Richard Wagner 
is about to be published, and in connection 
with it some interesting facts have been 
revealed. Between the years 1868 and 
1873 Wagner compiled his memoirs from 
diaries and other notes he had kept for 
thirty-five years. The fact that he dealt 



































Mrs. Hubert Barclay 






Author of Trevor Lordship 







very frankly with affairs generally led him 
to keep the whole project entirely secret, 
so much so that the matter was set up by 
French compositors who could not read 
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German. ‘Twelve copies were printed and 
the type distributed. Eight copies were 
entrusted to Frau Cosima Wagner, and 
four copies were given to certain of the 
author’s most intimate friends. Wagner 
has now been dead for twenty-eight years, 
and yet in all that time few persons knew 
of the existence of the book. Now, in 





Joseph A. Lomax 


Author of Cowboy Songs 


accordance with instructions left by the 
master, the utobiography is to be pub- 
lished, and, as someone has said: “It is an 
enthralling revelation of the soul of a 
prodigious artist. 


The Complete Works of Penn 


It gives us pleasure to announce that 
the popular young historian, Albert Cook 
Myers, of Moylan, Pennsylvania, is at 
work on a complete edition of the writings 
of William Penn, an undertaking some- 
what similar in scope and general char- 
acter to Albert Henry Smythe’s Complete 
Writings of Benjamin Franklin. Penn's 
works have never, as yet, been collected. 
They are scattered the ‘world over, and to 
bring them together with any degree of 


completeness means a vast amount of 
labor, travel and research. Mr. Myers has 
recently gone to England, where he ex- 
pects to find many things of value to add 
to his work, and upon his return he hopes 
to be able to begin to put his material into 
concrete form preparatory to publication. 
He has the endorsement and cooperation 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
among whom are Dr. Furness, ex-Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania Samuel W. Penny- 
packer, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, Albert 
Bushnell Hart and many more. All are 
looking forward to the consummation of 
his plans, which will certainly be a piece 
of historical work that will take its place 
among the foremost of American archives. 


McCutcheon Wit 


Mr. George Barr McCutcheon, one of 
the numerous novelists who can afford an 
automobile, is in receipt of the following 
from a firm whose letter head contains the 
information that they are “builders of 
Carriages and Automobile Bodies.” 


Mr. George Barr McCutcheon, 
New York. 
Dear Sir: 

We are in receipt of yours of the 24th inst.. 
and as per your request, will crate your body 
immediately, sending it via Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern R. R., as requested. We 
will send bill of lading later on. 

Respectfully. 


In answer to this Mr. McCutcheon 
wired: 


Wouldn’t it be wise to embalm it? 





E. Phillips Oppenheim 


Author of The Moving Finger 
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HE work of the Sunday-school 
is everywhere regarded as of 
growing importance. The ma- 
jority of Protestant churches 
now use the _ International 

Sunday-school lessons. In the Protestant 

Episcopal Church, however, these lessons 

are not ordinarily used. The Sunday- 

school Commission of the Diocese of New 

York is bringing out a complete system of 

graded text-books for Sunday-school 

pupils in elementary grades. Kindergarten 

Lessons for Church Sunday Schools is on 

the same line as the International Graded 

It will meet with f from 





tavor 

teachers of little children in church schools, 

lhe course is planned for a year of fifty- 

two lessons, to be followed by a second- 
‘T° 4 ‘ 

vear course. (The Young Churchman 

Company. ) 


Lessons. 


There is a popular demand for new com- 
mentaries as brief and simple as possible. 
The spread of education has greatly in- 
creased the number of people who wish 
such helps. Plain Commentaries are meant 
for ordinary readers. They consist of brief 
notes, simple and popular, explanatory 
rather than devotional, and at a low price. 
The Gospel According to St. John is 
now out. Besides the verse-by-verse com- 
mentary on the text, there is a full Intro- 
duction. (The Young Churchman Com- 
pany. ) 


The subject of Church History is always 
popular with many people. In the Hale 
Lectures, provided for by the will of 
Bishop Hale, of Illinois, one of the topics 


J. R. Miller, D. D. 





designated is ‘The History of the National 
Churches.” The Hale Lectures for 1910 
were on The National Church of Sweden 
and were delivered by John Wordsworth, 
D. D. Sweden is a very interesting coun- 
try. The first lecture gives the history in 
an attractive way. The second tells of 
the conversion of Sweden to Christianity. 
The third gives an account of the country 
and its religion from 1130 to The 
fourth lecture contains the history to 1520. 
In the fifth lecture we have an account of 
the Swedish Reformation under Gustaf 
Vasa, and his sons—Eric and John—a very 
interesting period. In lectures six. and 
seven many important events are described. 
We have among other important matters 
the origin of the Moravians. The remark- 
able story of Emanuel Swedenborg is 
included. The last lecture tells of the 
modern period. ‘The story is an interesting 
one throughout and is well told. (The 
Young Churchman Company. ) 


389. 


Parley P. Womer, in A Valid Religion 
for the Times, which the author calls “a 
study of the central truths of spiritual 
religion,” says that he has sought to gather 
up and restate in terms of our daily life 
and need what is left of the message of 
truth after the searching criticism to which 
all Christian teaching has been subjected in 
recent years. Dr. Washington Gladden has 
thought it worth while to write a Foreword 
in which he says, “The spirit of the book 
is that of sweet reasonableness: it is not 
a polemic; it is simply and calmly affirma- 
tive; it assumes that the truth is its own 
best evidence, and that it needs only to be 
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distinctly spoken.” ‘The chapters of this 
little book will prove inspiring and helpful 
to all who will read them. (Broadway 
Publishing Company. ) 


Dr. Lucius Waterman’s God’s Balance 


of Faith and Freedom contains the Mary 


Fitch Page Lectures at the Berkeley Di- 
vinity School in 1910. The lectures were 
well received and are highly commended. 
This class of book does not belong with 
the most popular sellers in the trade, but 
there are many men who eagerly read every 
volume of this kind. “The book deals 
with the fascinating subject of the rela- 
tions of authority and liberty, of faith and 
freedom. Here, it is claimed, there is to 
be found a balance just and true.” (The 
Young Churchman Company. ) 


Solomon §S. Hilscher, in The Eternal 
Evangel, tries to show that the Gospel of 
Christ is as old as human need, and that 
it is the primitive truth once given to the 
world. He puts his teaching in its historic 
setting, telling the story of the world from 
the beginning. (Broadway Publishing 
Company. ) 


7 


John the Baptist is one of the greatest 
men that ever lived. This was our Lord’s 
own estimate of him—no greater had been 
born, He said. It is worth while to study 
such a character. ‘There must be lessons 
that we may get from one so commended 
by Him who knew all men. John the 
Loyal, by A. T.. Robertson, D. D., is a 
series of studies in the ministry of the 
Baptist. The story is well told. We have, 
first, the man’s equipment, then his chal- 
lenge to the world, the remedy he proposed, 
the vision of the Christ which John saw 
and which he showed to the world. Then 


we have what Dr. Robertson calls “the 
temptation” in the coming of the religious 
rulers who asked John if he was not him- 
self the Messiah, and his rejection of the 
suggestion and his distinct announcement 
of Jesus as the only Christ. The story of 
the Baptist’s imprisonment and death 
comes next, with its great lessons. The 
book is fresh and vigorous. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. ) 


The Pathway of Roses, by Christian D. 
Larson, consists of a series of essays and 
meditations pointing out the possibilities 
of making the way of life a pathway of 
roses. ‘The lessons are such as it will do 
anyone good to ponder and foliow. (The 
Progress Company. ) 


*K 


The New Schaff Herzog Encyclopedia 
of Religious Knowledge is moving on 
towards its completion. We now have the 
ninth volume, with but three more to fol- 
low. This new edition contains much new 
matter. Those who have used the former 
volumes as they have been ‘issued will need 
no explanation of the purpose and char- 
acter of the work. To those who have not 
seen the volumes already published it may 
be said that the new edition furnishes what- 
ever is new in the history of the world, in 
the department of religious knowledge, 
since the publication of the former edition. 
For example, there has been a vast advance 
in the work of Christian missions, and in 
the proper place we have the record of the 
work that has been accomplished. In the 


present volume we have also an important 
Bibliographical Appendix to Vols. I to IX, 
furnishing a list of books supplementary to 
the bibliographies given at the end of arti- 
cles contained in past volumes, thus bring- 
ing the literature down to the present time. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Company. ) 
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For the Reader 








of New Fiction 


Fogazzaro’s Last Novel’ 
Reviewed by Coningsby W. Dawson 


T is five years since The Saint was 

published, to which Leila is the com- 

panion volume. Signor Fogazzaro’s 

latest work and, as it has proved, 

his last, has been awaited with the 
keenest expectation by the foremost minds 
of the thinking world. The Saint placed 
him in the front rank of the modernist 
movement. He was variously assailed in 
Italy by both clericals and liberals. An 
agitation arose against him because he was 
a member of The Superior Council of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction. Universi- 
ties were closed because of him, yet he 
did not resign. His novel treated of re- 
ligious matters in so radical a manner that 
it was put upon The Index, under the 
ban of the Holy See. It is not to be 
wondered at that the wildest curiosity has 
been rife as to the subject and ethical 
teaching of Leila. By some it has been 
hoped for, by others dreaded. 

Various attempts have been made dur- 
ing the past year to persuade Signor 
Fogazzaro to discuss his forthcoming book. 
Most of them failed. ‘To one interviewer, 
however, he said, “Lei/a is a mixture of 
comedy and drama; there is laughter and 
there is passion. It is largely a passion- 
drama embroidered on a canvas of relig- 


*Lemca. By Antonio Fogazzaro. George H. 
Doran Company. 


ious attitudes.” This second character- 
istic makes Leila the complement of The 
Saint—it is intended to explain more 
clearly the idea which was perhaps not 
wholly understood in the earlier novel; it 
maintains the necessity of exercising a 
strong religious action, chiefly in the moral 
sense. No thorny dogmatic question is 
touched upon. On the contrary, in a 
sense, the book is anti-modernist. 

It is anti-modernist, and that is the all- 
important feature about it—an anti-mod- 
ernist passion drama embroidered on a 
canvas of religious attitudes. 

Leila may be regarded as the natural 
expression of both his own views of the 
Roman Catholic Church and his hope for 
Italy’s. ‘This makes it more than a novel ; 
it is the prophecy of a patriot. It is evi- 
dent that in his four years of silence the 
banned modernist came to realize the 
safeguarding influences of traditional and 
organized religion, and this not through 
spiritual timidity, but because he had per- 
ceived the dangerous and essential ten- 
dency of a religious revolution to destroy 
much more than it can replace. In Leila, 
Fogazzaro has rounded the circle and 
come back to Rome. The last stage of the 
journey does him infinite credit. It re- 
quired more courage to come back than 
to wander farther afield. His return was 
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both honorable and sincere. All the 
struggle of mind and conscience which he 
himself experienced is vividly and pas- 
sionately depicted in the characters of 
Leila. It is a story of the specters that 
haunt the human heart, in which love, 
religion and revolt walk side by side. 

This last intellectual attitude toward 
the Roman Church was confirmed as not 
merely literary, but vital, in the last hours 
of his life. When he was dying, he 
turned to the nun who was nursing him 
and murmured, “Bring me the Commun- 
ion.” A Franciscan monk entered, but 
he came too late. The man who had 
given such grave offense to the Vatican 
had lapsed into unconsciousness. The 
only office left to the monk was to admin- 
ister extreme unction. 

In a curious way, Leila has become the 
defense of its author’s ultimate religious 
views. It is by no means a recantation 
of his earlier writings, but a logical pro- 
gression of thought quite understandable. 
One of its most impressive scenes is the 
burial of Benedetto, the hero of The Saint, 
in the cemetery of Oria. Don Aurelio, a 
priest and friend of the dead modernist, 
says of him, “This man spoke much about 
religion. Not being Pontifex, not being 
a prophet, he may have erred; he may 
have expressed views that the Church had 
a right to condemn. I proclaim that if 
he had known it, he would have been the 
first to condemn them. He did not want 
to start theological discussions, but merely 
to bring believers back to the spirit of 
the Gospel. I proclaim still his obedience 
to the Church. If he had lived, he would 
have given proof of it.” 

Signor Fogazzaro gave proof of it in 
his own case when he wrote those words, 
and in the manner of his dying. 

The action of Leila takes place among 
scenes which its author loved most dearly 
—at the Seghe di Vela at Montanina, the 
villa which he built for himself at the 
time of his first success. It stands with 
pointed roof beneath blue skies, amid 
green meadows and chestnut woods, where 
the sound of mountain streams is never 
silent. The peace of the landscape is in 
dramatic contrast to the spiritual struggle 
of hearts and minds. Leila is the story of 
two lovers caught in the whirlpool of 
modernism and orthodoxy. It is tense, 
idyllic and passionate, full of those won- 


derful pen-pictures of human moods and 
Italian landscapes. Its strength and firm- 
ness of character-sketching are amazing. 
Its gaiety and humor are always delight- 
ful and spontaneous. Every shade of re- 
ligious Italian thought is here represented. 
This one book is a complete Fogazzaro 
portrait-gallery. 

And behind the brilliancy of the story 
lies the stern purpose, to quote Don Au- 
relio’s words, “of bringing back believers 
to the spirit of the Gospel.” 

Without Leila the record of Italy's 
greatest modern novelist would have been 
imperfect. It will be discussed and valued 
as much for its high art as for its re- 
ligious interpretation. 


Heather and Peat* 

This 1s a worthy successor to Beside 
the Bonnie Brier Bush. It is a charmingly 
told tale of the simple lives of the inhabi- 
tants of a Scotch village, into which the 
romantic story of an outcast baby, who 
turns out to be the grandchild of the 
“Laird,” is skilfully woven. The story 
is less pathetic than the Maclaren master- 
piece, but it has its lights and shadows 
wonderfully well mingled, and it has, too, 
all the lure of that quaintness of speech, 
that frankness in dealing with the Eternal, 
that splendor of the faith that can remove 
mountains which belong to any portrayal 
of the humble Scotch shepherd who lives 
by his “Book” and in the light of the 
heart-revelation that comes through the 
exercise of those mystical gifts in his 
nature that permit him a close association 
with the things of the unseen. 

Altogether, Mr. Stewart has accom- 
plished a most interesting piece of fiction 
that is not without a very creditable 
amount of literary quality. 


Demeter’s Daughtert 


Another of Mr. Phillpotts’ gloomy Dart- 
moor tales, and yet exhibiting as always 
that strength and reality in characteriza- 
tion, that convincingness of background 
that have made these Dartmoor stories 
weigh for much in the aggregation of the 

*HEATHER AND Peat. By Andrew D. Stew- 
art. Fleming H. Revell Company. 

+DeMETER’s DaucutTer. By Eden Phillpotts. 
John Lane Company. 
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more important English books of fiction 
published in recent years. 

“Demeter’s daughter” is a woman of 
the moor, the mother of a large and trou- 
blesome family, and the wife of a husband 
who begins by being shiftless and ends by 
becoming a faithless scoundrel. 

How this woman tries to do her duty, 
maintain her pride and dignity and even 
to follow up a certain ideal in wifehood 
and family life. in spite of the numberless 
obstacles placed in her way, gives the key- 
note to the story, which works out the 
tragedies in the lives of these children of 
the soil. 


The Imprudence of Prue* 


Prue is, to say the least, a rather im- 
prudent young creature, but perhaps we 
may partly excuse her on the ground that 
she is impulsive. 

Poor, and in debt, she seeks some means 
to continue her gay, extravagant life. and 
finally decides to marry a highway robber 
who is condemned to die, thus securing a 
widow's portion. 

\s luck would have it, the man escapes, 
and Prue finds herself with a husband on 
her hands. 

At first it is trying, but she finally be- 
comes infatuated with the man, who is 
really a fine fellow, and the story ends 
very happily. 

The picture of the frivolous, fashionable 
woman of some centuries ago is vividly 
and charmingly portrayed. 


Adventuret 


Those who are fond of dime novels, but 
who are ashamed to be seen in company 
with the same, should procure a copy of 
Adventure, which appears in most re- 
spectable attire, so far as publisher and 
author are concerned, but which contains 
enough “blood and thunder” to rival the 
best (or worst if one prefers) of the 
“Diamond Dick” series. The scene is laid 
in one of the Solomon Islands, where a 
young English planter is pitted against his 
band of cannibal contract negro laborers. 
All sorts of adventures befall him and he 
is saved at the critical moment by the 

*THEe IMPRUDENCE OF Prue. By Sophie Fisher 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

+ApvENTURE. By Jack London. The Mac- 
millan Company. 
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arrival of a shipwrecked American girl. 
A partnership is formed in an effort to 
make the plantation pay. Love and ad- 
venture are strangely mixed, for Miss 
Joan Lackland is a little dare-devil who is 
never afraid to match her brain with the 
brawn of the black. Instead of the fear 
of being scalped by the Indians, the white 
inhabitants of the island live in constant 
dread of being decapitated and having 
their heads—smoked and cured—adorn 
the tents of the blood-thirsty blacks. For- 
tunately no such misfortune, though often 
threatened, befalls the hero or heroine. 
The plantation becomes ‘profitable and the 
partnership a life contract. 

Frankly, the novel does not show the 
skilled literary workmanship of The Call 
of the Wild or of White Fang. Possibly 
the book may be of ethnological value to 
the student; certainly it is no editorial fib 
to say that it is to be read with interest. 


Four in a Family* 

This is a story told by a pet dog, who 
gives his candid opinion on all matters 
ranging from the best place to hide bones 
to the profoundest philosophy of love. The 
story is humorous and appealing. We are 
amused and at the same time feel a pity 
for the young people whose love and 
actions are revealed through the uncon- 
scious medium of an innocent looking little 
dog. 

The book is vastly entertaining, and pre- 
sents a point of view which has seldom 
been given in fiction. 


Captivating Mary Carstairst 


Not an adjective is the first word of the 
title, but a verb—and there you have the 
key to the situation. 

Separated from his wife because of his 
love of gaiety and her great domesticity, 
Elbert Carstairs takes up his residence in 
New York City. Mrs. Carstairs, with 
Mary, their only daughter, moves to 
Hunston, a small town up the Hudson. 
Mary refuses to see her father. 

Fair means not being successful, Mr. 
Carstairs decides to adopt more strenuous, 
if less creditable, methods to gain the pos- 


*Four in A Famity. By Florida Sumerwell. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

+Captivatinc Mary Carstairs. By Henry 
Second. Small, Maynard & Co. 
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session of his daughter. Laurence 
Varney and Peter, two young friends, are 
pressed into service. They use Mr. Car- 
stairs’ yacht, and sail up to Hunston with 
light hearts and deep-laid plans. 

How they succeed—get into politics, try 
to reform the town, elect a mayor, run the 
local paper and eventually get Mary—all 
these things lend plenty of action to the 
tale. 

And Mary, being a young woman in- 
stead of a child, as the kidnappers thought, 
and beautiful as well, of course compli- 
cates matters, but furnishes the material 
for a romance. 

Not unusual in any way, and somewhat 
improbable, but with enough interest and 
action to please the reader. 


Half Loaves* 


This is the old story of the leisure class 
tripping gayly from England to Italy, to 
France, to Egypt, to America—the old, old 
story from a new pen. The actors have 
no thought for the morrow, but they suc- 
ceed in buying for themselves with their 
surplus gold as much sorrow as any little 
factory girl might know. Women of little 
leisure and less gold will grieve for the 
childless mother and the motherless child, 
and be content with the industry and econ- 
omies that protect from the mis-matings 
and jealousies of the idle rich. If one 
thinks the heroine too immature after her 
seven years of wifehood, perhaps one has 
never known a young woman dwarfed and 
starved for the full companionship of an 
idle and neglectful husband. That there 
is one law for the man and another for 
the woman is allowed, but few authors 
have pictured so plainly the open-hearted 
hospitality of society to the man who has 
outraged her, and the door shut in the face 
of his partner—the leprous avoidance of 
the woman. The minor theme has been 
sung many times over—by Browning best 
of all: “I was so young, I had no mother, 
God forgot me, and I fell.” And when 
you close the book one wonders which was 
the more motherless, after all, the sinful 
woman whose mother lay in the grave, or 
the restless heroine whose mother was 
blinded and tangled in the giddy social 
whirl. 

Duffield 


*Hatr Loaves. By Helen Mackay. 
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One is sorry for the scene at the 
well. The plot would have been as strong 
and the characters more consistent without 
it, unless the purpose is to show us that 
the woman is the active principle of evil, 
and therefore justly bears the brunt of the 
punishment; perhaps the intention is to 
show how close one can come to the danger 
line in leisure-land and be saved through 
no merit of her own. Perhaps (and after 
all this is the truest purpose of a novelist) 
there is no purpose other than to tell an 
interesting story. 


Panther’s Cub* 

This story of an opera singer and her 
pretty daughter—the near-tragedy of the 
“Panther” and the “Panther’s Cub’—will 
furnish diversion for more than the usual 
number of fiction readers. With just 
enough of melodrama to season it all, the 
Castles have contrived to write a story 
that is mainly valuable for its character 
creation. ‘The suave little impresario, the 
explosive prima donna, the worn-out 
young English nobleman, the fresh young 
maiden, straight from school, and the fine 
old German repetitor—the Panther’s 
tamer and the guard of the Panther’s Cub 
—these are the principal personages whose 
lives touch at many points, sometimes to 
comedy, sometimes to tragedy, in a series 
of situations that have a full meed of that 
“human interest” which is the first requi- 
site of the successful novel. 


The Grain of Dust? 


The reputation of Mr. Phillips is not 
added to by this first of the two post- 
humous novels that are promised from his 
pen. His study of the career of a daring 
speculator who knows how to take defeat. 
and triumph over it, is done on the usual 
broad, suggestive lines, but the domestic 
problems of this same interesting indi- 
vidual are handled with a crudeness and 
an almost vulgarity that provide neither 
entertainment nor moral. 

There is nothing original in the plot of 
The Grain of Dust. Just a man and a girl 

a business man and a typewriter—and 
a father who needs backing for his in- 


*PantHER’s Cups. By Agnes and Egerton 


Castle. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
*THE Gratin oF Dust. By 
Phillips. D. Appleton & Co. 


David Graham 
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ventions. After long agonizing the man 
marries the girl—on a platonic basis— 
and marital troubles of a sufficient variety 
begin. In the end, the man who had been 
on his knees to this wonderful creature 
now become his wife, turns master, wields 
the big stick of domestic authority, and 
transforms the “glorious” girl into a very 
subdued and dutiful woman—a veritable 
“patient Griselda.” 

We have only the word of Mr. Phillips 
for Dorothy’s many and unusual and var- 
iegated charms. If it were not that we 
hesitate to doubt that word we should 
say she was a very commonplace creation 
—merely a pretty girl with a most limited 
supply of good gray matter. However, 
since Mr. Phillips insists upon her tran- 
scendant beauty and her abnormal mental 
gifts, we will concede the point—espe- 
cially since Mr. Wenzell pictures her as 
an etherealized Lily Bart. 
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Clayhanger* 

In the most leisurely way imaginable 
Arnold Bennett tells the story of Edwin 
Clayhanger from the days when the ten- 
year-old boy got his first inspiration to 
that period of his young manhood, when, 
after all manner of trials and tribulations, 
he plans for his approaching wedding- 
day. 

This is the first of a trilogy, the second 
volume of which will fill in the waste 
places left in this first book. For, while 


Mr. Bennett has given us every possible 
detail in the life of Clayhanger, and has 
analyzed his character for us point by 
point, he has permitted himself to be 
rather sketchy and suggestive as to the 
character of the girl Clayhanger is going 
to marry—that strange creature, Hilda 


*CLAYHANGER. By Arnold Bennett. E. P. 


Dutton & Co. 


From The Grain of Dust 
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Lessways—and has left a decided gap in 
the narrative of Hilda's life during that 
time which passed between her inex- 
plicable jilting of Edwin, her marriage 
to another man, and her return to Edwin 
when years had gone by and her child had 
reknitted the bonds that bound his mother 
to the man who should have been, and 
was, in every spiritual sense, his father. 

We are not saying that Clayhanger 
would not survive a judicious cutting— 
Mr. Bennett's individualism overrides his 
art, and the journalist in him is some- 
times arbitrary in his relation to the nov- 
elist. However, Clayhanger is an im- 
mense book—in significance as in size— 
and we await with no little eagerness its 
promising sequel. 


The Bramble Bush* 

For one with eyes to see and ears to 
hear there is a lot of diverting material to 
be gotten out of a group of artistic tem- 
peraments. Miss Fuller has the eyes and 


the ears, and her take-off of a little co- 
terie of “high-brows” is immensely amus- 


ing. 


A painter, a sculptor, a musician, an 
actress, a novelist and a cartoonist who 
finally discovers his metier in playwriting 
—some men, some women and mostly 
marriageable—summer together in an out- 
of-the-way watering place; ‘hate each 
other, love each other, tease each other, 
criticize each other, develop each other. 
At last, some of them marry.each other— 
and have babies. The last chapter is a 
study in the domestic wholly harmonious 
and charming. 

The interest of the book lies in its 
clever dialog—the measuring of wit 
against wit, and the unfolding of those 
psychological processes that make humans 
most interesting to themselves. In the 
last analysis, Miss Fuller strips the poseur 
and gets down to real values. It is a 
thing worth doing, especially when it can 
be done so well. 


Cynthia-of-the-Minutet 
This is sheer entertainment. Uncon- 
ventional in tone and original in situation, 
Cynthia-of-the-Minute is as up-to-date 


~ *THe BramBte~Busu. By Caroline Fuller.’ 


D. Appleton & Co-7 > 
+CYNTHIA-OF-THE-MINUTE. 
Vance. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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and diverting a piece of fiction as you can 
pick up anywhere for the vacation bag 
and feel immune from disappointment. 

It is the tale of a man, a maid, a quaint 
old woman and a queer little tub of a 
boat—all four in the hands of an un- 
scrupulous crew of speculators who at- 
tempt to steal the old woman’s jewels and 
leave her rescuing hero on a lonely island 
to perish, whither swims his lady-love to 
keep him company and whence together, 
brave and happy, they are rescued— 
jewels and all—by an obliging Pinkerton 
man who had hitherto served them in the 
capacity of table steward. 

This is really only the barest suggestion 
of the story, which is full of dramatic 
situation, clever talk and exciting adven- 
ture, all alluringly romantic and satisfac 
torily accommodating in denouement. 


Joyce of the North Woods* 


This is a rather remarkable character 
study of a girl of the woods who marries 
a brute of her own class and is forced to 
find refuge from him in the cabin of a 
strange man from the outer world, whom 
she has secretly loved. How John Gaston 
makes a fine woman of Joyce, while per- 
mitting her to retain her purity in the face 
of the greatest. temptation, and how 
through Joyce the man who had come to 
hate a world that had permitted him to 
do a great sacrifice and had then rejected 
him, is transformed into a once-more nor- 
mal creature, ennobled by the trials 
through which he has passed; and how 
Joyce and John are rewarded through the 
death of Joyce’s reprobate husband, so 
that in the end they may love each other 
without shame—these are the principal 
points in the story, which is told with no 
little dramatic interest and with a sympa- 
thy for its people that communicates itself 
to the readers. Joyce becomes a very 
lovable figure, and admiration grows warm 
for the man who, having sensed her soul, 
helps her to save rather than to lose it. 


Eve’s Second Husbandt 


The story of a modern Eve and her 
Adam, who, being something of a genius, 


is decidedly a domestic problem. But Eve 
*Joyce oF THE NortH Woops. By Harriett 
Comstock. Doubleday, Page & Co. : 
+Eve’s Seconp Hussanp. By Corra Harris. 
Henry Altemus Company. 
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has a head on her womanly shoulders, and 
she not only manages the incorrigible 
Adam, but eventually reforms him. And 
all this because she neither nags nor 
preaches, but uses her woman’s sagacity 
and a bit of fine, strategic generalship that 
is warranted, according to Eve, to bring 
unmanageable husbands of almost any 
kind to terms. 

The book is full of a quaint, interesting 
philosophy such as made The Circuit 
Rider's Wife so successful. 


The Unknown Lady* 


An artist tells this story of another 
artist, a genius who died young, but whose 
strange experiences, centering around his 
search for an ideal woman, resulted 
in the painting of five wonderful pictures 
all of the same subject, known as “The 
Unknown Lady.” How Henry Trent 
found his ideal woman in the girl he had 
been chums with for years, gives a highly 
dramatic episode, and the love-story that 
develops to tragedy is infinitely pathetic, 
though tenderly touching in that it pic- 
tures a soul helped by another under- 
standing soul to find the ideal for which 
it craved. Poor Naila, who let her spirit 
slip away in order that the husband she 
loved might go on living in his dream, 
and splendid Henry, who could not let that 
beautiful life be severed from his, but 
must needs follow his vision, even into 
the great unknown. 


More Than Kint 


Some of the scenes of the French Revo- 
lution give the background for this novel, 
which is full of that same spirit of ad- 
venture that characterized A Marriage 
Under the Terror. 

A young Englishman, in accordance 
with a promise made to his father on the 
latter’s deathbed, goes to France to marry 
a girl he has never seen. After the wed- 
ding he travels to Paris, presumably in 
the company of his wife’s brother. But 
events prove that the brother had been too 
cowardly to go to the mob-ruled city, and 
his sister had gone in his place. The 
results of the Englishman’s discovery in- 


*THE UNKNOWN Lapy. By Justus Miles 
Forman. Harper & Brothers. 

+MoreE THAN Kin. By Patricia Wentworth. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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volve a complicated love-story that only 
ends happily after both have suffered 
intolerably, 

The heroine is a delightful bit of char- 
acterization, with her boyish self-reliance, 
her readiness with the foil, her sweet 
womanliness that softens her in time of 
stress and makes her dangerously femi- 
nine in spite of her independent manner 
of doing things. 

The story is as entertaining a piece of 
fiction as we have had in months—quite 
as taking, and in a perfectly clean way, as 


The Scarlet Pimpernel. 
The Vow* 


There is not much literary merit in this 
novel, but there is originality and strength 
and purpose. The career of the self- 
made man who bargains with God for the 
life of the woman he loves, and who sticks 
to his bargain in the face of every temp- 
tation and obstacle, is a career the story 
of which makes one think. 

The situation resolves itself around the 
Congo question, since it was in the Congo 
and among the atrocities committed there 
that the hero made his fortune, and it 
was to the end of putting a stop to those 
atrocities that he devoted his fortune and 
risked his life and the love of his wife. 

The story is not without its touch of 
adventure. Certainly it is unique and full 
of the power to interest. 


8137 

One of the most interesting detective 
stories published recently, introducing 
once again that remarkable character, 
\rsene Lupin. 

The adventures of Lupin, who in this 
book maintains the dual réle of gentleman 
thief and French head of police, are, to say 
the least, exciting and full of dramatic 
possibilities, which are magnificently real- 
ized by the author. 


The Road to Avaloni 
A cross between an ailegory and a fairy 
tale, narrating the adventures of a poor 
charcoal-burner’s boy, who goes to seek 


*THE Vow. By Paul Trent. F. A. Stokes 
Company. 

+813. By Maurice Leblanc. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 

THE Roap to Avaton. By Coningsby W. 
Dawson. George H. Doran Company. 
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Avalon, the place of happiness, to which 
the noble King Arthur is to come again. 
It is a kind of Pilgrim’s Progress; the 
young knight has his progresses and his 
disappointments; he falls a victim to the 
charms of Lilith; he is enticed into the 
kingdom of the impurity of men. 

But step by step, he resists, and goes 
on, falling only to recover himself again, 
and finally achieving that end of his quest 
in which he discovers that he himself is 
the great Arthur again in the flesh. Then 
he goes back to his charcoal-burning— 
happy in the secret knowledge of his pure 
knighthood and its achievement. 

Mr. Dawson writes with a poet’s touch; 
his book is a series of beautiful pictures, 
effectively colored. He has caught the 
spirit of chivalry as Tennyson caught it 
in the Jdylls, and he has put this spirit 
into a story that is as charming as it is 
uplifting. 

Silverwool* 

It is this story of Joe Wain, his prize 
ram Sillerwoo’, and his lass that was 
daughter first and sweetheart second, that 
is stirring English critics to welcome these 
English sheep and shepherds with honor 
in their own country. They compare this 
picture of English country life with 
George Eliot’s, and they rank Silverwool 
with the prize sheep dog loved so well, 
Bob, Son of Battle. 

The descriptions of the forest “green 
with larches, all a-shimmer in the morning 
sunshine,” of the valley that “stretched 
in misty aisles toward the mountain-peaks 
above,” and of the sunrise “showing a 
golden rim over the hill-tops,’ are in 
special keeping with the theme. As one 
hears in Silverwool the hoarse voice of 
the shepherd, and sees the trained dog 
rush to the edge of the crag to drive back 
the defiant sheep, somehow the life of a 
shepherd means something more to one 
than it has ever meant before. The glimpse 
of the Great North Sheep Show is all too 
short. 

Those who have traveled through the 
English Lake region, and watched from 
the coach the grazing flocks upon the 
rolling hillside, or who have come to love 
the English country folk through 4dam 
Bede and Silas Marner, or perhaps 


Baker & 


*SILVERWOOL. 
Taylor Company. 


3y Emily Jenkinson. 
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through Wordsworth’s stories of the 
sheepfolds, will be glad to find 
friends in Silverwool. 


new 


The Coward of Thermopylae 


An immensely interesting tale of old 
Greece in the days of the Persian inva- 
sion, when the Spartan heroes under 
Leonidas took their stand at the Pass of 
Thermopylae and fought till the last man 
of them fell. 

There is a legend—that may be history 
—that two men escaped, having plague, 
but that one of them begged to be carried 
to the battlefield to give his life with his 
fellows. The other went back to Sparta 
and was hissed and derided as a coward, 
to redeem himself from which epithet he 
later gave his life at Platza in a truly 
heroic way. 

Upon this legend Mrs. Snedeker has 
built up her story, which is of a boy whose 
mother was a Spartan married to an 
Athenian, a friend of Pindar. Upon the 
death of her husband the woman returned 
to Sparta with her ten-year-old son, who 
was trained a Spartan and became the 
friend of Leonidas, afterwards king and 
hero of Thermopylae. Leonidas sent his 
friend into the Persian camp to spy, and 
while there he was stricken with the 
plague. He managed, however, to bring 
back a warning, though he arrived too late 
to share in the actual battle at the Pass. 
Not seeing the use of throwing his life 
away, he returned home, only to find that, 
Athenian as he was, all Sparta spurned 
him. So he made his way back to Athens, 
and under another name entered the army 
—to die at Platza. 

Mrs. Snedeker has caught and repro- 
duced the Greek atmosphere. Her novel 
is a splendid interpretative historical pic- 
ture, as well as a most entertaining and 
inspiring story. 


The Married Life of the Frederic 
Carrols* 
Mr. Williams has given us a masterly 
study of the domestic life and problems of 
a young American couple, both artists, 


*T HE Cowarp or THERMOPYLAE. By Caroline 
Dale Snedeker. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

*THe Marriep Lire oF THE FREDERIC CARROLS. 
By Jesse Lynch Williams. Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. 
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who marry for love and then discover that 
all indeed is not “gold that glitters.” But 
common sense prevails over the artistic 
temperament, and after going through 
many stages of marital misunderstanding 
and unhappiness, they agree to “live hap- 
pily ever after.” 

The author tells his story in a large, 
leisurely way that is decidedly taking, and 
a certain strain of tolerant, kindly humor 
mellows every situation. ‘The Frederic 
Carrols are decidedly human, and _ their 
story is the story of many men and women 
who have to go through a like experience 
before they achieve that grasp on the real- 
ities, and that ability to make the best of 
things which are so needed in our present 
domestic situation. 


The Dweller on the Threshold* 


\ story without a heroine, but with a 
wonderful psychological experiment as a 
basis for its characters and episodes. An 
Anglican clergyman and his curate hold 
“sittings” together, and a wonderful in- 
terchange of attributes is the result. The 
tale works out the effect of this inter- 
change upon those with whom the two 
men come into contact, involving a deeply 
human element in the rise of the one man 
and the tragic fall of the other. 

All in all, it is a most interesting study 
—scarcely entertaining as a novel, but 
greatly provocative of thought in a day 
when problems of the occult are more or 
less in the minds of all intelligent and 
seeking people. 


The Land Claimerst 

Mr. Wilson’s first novel speaks well 
for his future work. He has made his 
characters living, human beings, the his- 
tory of whose lives is followed with in- 
terest by the reader. The story is laid in 
the wilderness of the great Northwest, 
where land is given away or sold for small 
sums to those who will live on it and 
improve it. 

Much of the bravery and strength of 
these “Claimers” is shown, and the author 


has achieved no small success in his char- 
*THE DWELLER ON THE THRESHOLD. By Rob- 

ert Hichens. The Century Company. 
*TuHe Lanp Craters. By John 

Wilson. Little, Brown & Co. 
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acterization of the heroine and Sim 


Spencer. 
The War Maker* 


A tale of adventures rivaling those of 
The Arabian Nights is given to the public 
by Mr. Horace Smith, to whom the hero, 
Captain Boynton himself, told his story. 
This is not the first time that Captain 
Boynton has “appeared in print,” for he 
is the hero of Richard Harding Davis’ 
Soldier of Fortune, and it is because of 
Boynton’s knowing and falling in love 
with “The Beautiful White Devil” and 
telling her story to Guy Boothby, that that 
English novelist afterwards wrote his 
novel of that name. “Boynton” was only 
one of the many names under which this 
adventurer masquerades, but what his real 
name was he never told. He was born in 
New York City in 1842, and lived a 
roving life until six years before his death, 
which took place January 19, I9IT. 

Having greatly displeased his family in 
the beginning of the Civil War by enlist- 
ing, he afterward cut lose from them alto- 
gether. Regardless of the fact that his 
sympathies were not Northern, he fought 
on that side for a time, and narrowly 
evaded lynching for helping in the escape 
of Belle Boyd, the. woman Confederate 
spy. After this he resigned from the 
army and became a blockade runner for 
the South. 

His escapades were varied as the coun- 
tries to which he went seeking excitement. 
The West Indies, South America, China, 
Egypt. 

Boynton was a man with no moral 
scruples. He recognized no law that in- 
terfered with the particular case he had 
in hand. He would lie, steal, cheat, forge 
or murder without a moment’s hesitation, 
and he had almost no sense of fear, and 
no dread of consequences, which he gen- 
erally managed to evade. He was, how- 
ever, loyal to his friends and to the people 
for whom he worked, and the men under 
him were generally faithful to him. He 
was clever beyond most men and, in spite 
of a feeling of aversion at his lawlessness, 
the history of his life makes reading one 
cannot deny the interest of. 


By Horace Smith. A. C. 


*THE War MAKER. 
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The Golden Silence* 


This story has a large and somewhat 
elaborate plot, contrary to the customary 
Williamson method. This plot involves a 
dainty American girl, who dances her way 
to Africa in search of an older sister who 
had years before married an Arabian 
nobleman. The path of the young girl 
crosses that of a somewhat discouraged 
Englishman who, as an act of chivalry, 
has promised to marry a rather vulgar 
adventuress. He goes to Africa to visit a 
friend during the period of grace that is 
to be before his marriage. How the Eng- 
lishman and his friend help the girl in her 
quest; how she is lured from their pro- 
tection by a cuaning Arab, who takes her 
to the harem where her sister is impris- 
oned; and how the two women are res- 
cued form a most exciting and entertain- 
ing story, full cf adventure and color and 
heroic character, with a love interest fully 
developed. 

The authors have studied their /ocale 
diligently and with sympathy—they have 
pictured Arabian life and the Algerian 
desert with no uncertain pens. In all they 
have written their best and most mature 
novel. 


Brazenhead the Great? 

The swash-buckler is Hewlett’s favorite, 
and the middle ages his best-loved field. 
Here he can let his virile imagination have 
unrestrained play, and we in reading catch 
much of the enthusiasm and_ whole- 
hearted enjoyment that filled him. 

Brazenhead is a strange kind of hero, 
but a hero he undoubtedly is. In the In- 
vocation we learn that he “was born 
greatly, lived greatly, loved greatly, and 
died greatly. He was great in height, 
great in girth, great in hair, great in nose, 
great in thirst, and great in heart.” We 
learn the same thing more concretely 
from Brazenhead himself when he tells 
us that he was “ten times left for dead; 
trampled twelve times out by the rear- 


*THE GoLDEN SILENCE. By C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

+BRAZENHEAD THE GREAT. By Maurice Hew- 
lett. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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guard of the host which he led to victory ; 
: in prisons frequent, in deaths not 
divisible.” Truly his greatness and the 
manner of it are beyond doubt. He is 
placed in our minds on a pedestal beside 
Benevenuto Cellini and Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, both of whom he resembles in more 
points than one. 

Through four mighty adventures we 
follow him, drinking in his rhetorical 
flights and allegorical allusions, watching 
his bloody engagements, enjoying his 
humor and wondering at his amorous suc- 
cesses. In the capacity of one of the 
death-dealing Three of the Duke of 
Milan, Brazenhead, touched in his senti- 
ment in one way and another, spares the 
lives of four whom he is sent to kill, but 
by a stroke of genius makes himself Duke 
of Milan and places his love, Liperata, 
beside him on the throne. To defend that 
throne, with prowess greater than that of 
Samson of old, he slays three hundred 
Amabaptists with a jawbone. Then in that 
same brief hour he abdicates the throne. 
That is the first adventure, and the others 
are like unto it in interest and in the dar- 
ing of their imagination. They are as 
different in other ways as the unlimited 
range of medieval adventures could allow. 

Once the reader has picked up the book 
he will not lay it down until he has fol- 
lowed Brazenhead through his glorious 
career to his sad undoing, and even that 
undoing will not affect his love of Brazen- 
head the Great. He is, after all, Hewlett’s 
most lovable character. Whatever one 
may think of Prosper Le Gai, of Sen- 
house, or of Richard Yea-and-Nay, he 
will think more of Brazenhead; for 
3razenhead the Great is the _ biggest- 
boned of all these big-boned men. 
Brazenhead is the prince of boasters, the 
fountain of eloquence, the irresistible 
lover, and the ever-ready swordsman. 
His adventures will delight us even when 
they become as familiar to us as they were 
to his intimates and admirers at Knock- 
holt. Nothing of Maurice Hewlett’s since 
The Forest Lovers has been so happily 
conceived ; nothing of all his has been so 
joyously executed. 
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Ferdinand Lassalle* 


HE student of contemporary 
socialism will appreciate this 
new and handsome reprint of 
Professor Brandes’ brilliant 
study of Lassalle, first pub- 

lished just thirty years ago. After the 
lapse of a generation Lassalle still looms 
up as large a figure in the Germany of 
the present as in the early days of the 
Empire, while the rapid spread of social- 
ism and socialistic ideas on every hand 
makes the republication of this account of 
the great expounder of the Marxian cause 
peculiarly appropriate at the present time. 

Professor Brandes tries to show that 
the connection of the Germany of Hegel 
with that of Bismark is a strictly logical 
one, and that there is no great gulf fixed, 
as so many writers imagine. The con- 
nection is essentially one of ideas, both 
in literature and political theory, and Las- 
salle was one of those who in their own 
person summed up the spirit of the Hegel- 
ian philosophy and were at the same time 
the leaders of thought during that critical 
period of transition out of the half mediz- 
val, half laisses-faire Germany of ‘48 to 
the Germany of ‘71. Though it seems 
a far cry from the ideals of the commu- 
nist manifesto to those of the statesman 
of blood and iron, Professor Brandes 
establishes his contention that the policy 
of Bismark, both in its foreign and do- 
mestic phases, realized the program set 
forth by the great agitator. 

Though we cannot avoid paying tribute 
to the skill with which Professor Brandes 

*FERDINAND LASSALLE. By George E. Brandes 
The Macmillan Company. 














interprets the by no means simple 
personality of Lassalle, a temperament 
equally at home in jurisprudence, classical 
philology, modern law and _ romantic 
drama, it is more especially with the char- 
acter of the man as an agitator that we 
are concerned. Lassalle was the agitator 
par excellence. Here he was in his ele- 
ment. Though the writer maintains that 
there was for Lassalle no such thing as a 
“calling,” his will impelled him to action, 
and to action of a kind that was infec- 
tious. The tumult of ideas in his own 
brain forced him to make other men’s 
minds act in unison with his own. Here 
we feel too that the author is most in 
sympathy with his subject. The enor- 
mous activity of the last two years of 
Lassalle’s life—1862-64—is vividly por- 
trayed. The difficulties and obstacles in 
the way of the leader of a political and 
social opposition, the attacks of an in- 
spired press, the calumny and opprobrium 
of capitalists and laborers alike, and 
finally the indomitable courage and per- 
sistency of the man in the face of defeat 
and failure, are all so keenly set forth 
that we feel we are very near the real 
Lassalle. 

Lassalle was not the great originator of 
socialist doctrines, but their interpreter 
and prophet to the people. ‘To Rodbertus 
and Marx he was indebted for the car- 
dinal principles of his teaching, but in the 
crucible of his own ardent soul he fused 
them, and with the eloquence of the orator 
poured them out to the masses of the 
working people. The German Social 
Democratic Party was the result. There 
is drawn a striking analogy between the 
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Lutheran revolt and the social revolution 
of the nineteenth century. A searching 
analysis is made of the Marxian doctrines 
taught by Lassalle, as well as of the po- 
litical condition of the people to whom 
these doctrines were addressed. Through- 
out, the study is marked by the interpre- 
tive ability and critical analysis which are 
characteristic of Professor Brandes’ work. 
The author has done a real service in set- 
ting before us the genesis of popular 
socialism, and in giving the public this 
brilliant portrait of an historical person- 
ality of first-rate importance. 
WiLrRip ELpRED. 


In the Footprints of Heine* 


Mr. William 
twenty-five years 


Sharp, writing about 
ago a criticism of 
Heine’s Harzreise (The Hartz Tour) 
says, “We have a series of brilliant 
scenes depicted in matchless fashion, with 
a shrewdness of observation, an exuber- 
ance of animal spirits, and a subtlety and 
keenness of wit, which even now appeal 
to readers as something uniquely charm- 
ing.” 

Mr. Henry James Forman’s book is not 
a series of “brilliant scenes,” but it is not 
too high praise to say that the remainder 
of the above review might well be applied 
to this present book. It was Mr. For- 
man’s plan to follow the route which 
Heine took nearly a hundred years ago in 
the Hartz forest, and this walking trip, of 
which he writes, is taken in the spirit of 
a worshipper reverently following in the 
footsteps of a beloved hero. 

The trip begins at G6ttingen, famous as 
the one-time residence of Heine and 
Goethe, our own George Bancroft, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge and the Grimm brothers. 

From Gottingen the author goes to 
3ovenden, Osterode, Klausthal and many 
other towns and _ villages, coming to 
Goslar, which for two centuries after 
Otto II's time was the seat of the Holy 
Roman Emperors. 

From Goslar the trip is continued to 
the top of the Brocken, where for rea- 
sons vaguely hinted at the author hastens 
to Dresden. <A lady, met several times on 
the trip, lives in Dresden! 

*IN THE 
James Forman. 


Footprints oF Herne. By Henry 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


The spirit of Mr. Forman’s book is not 
the least of its charm—that spirit of good 
fellowship, of seeking the best in every- 
thing and every one, because of a domi- 
nating belief that there is a best. He 
writes simply and easily, with no lavish 
details, yet with the freshness of first ex- 
perience and an almost boyish enthusiasm 
and devotion.. He shows a marked appre- 
ciation for the beautiful with the power 
to impart what he sees. 

The book invites attention, and there is 
no danger of Mr. Forman’s suffering the 
fate of Mark Twain, who, after vainly 
repeated attempts to get people to hear 
his experiences of a trip abroad, finally 
hired a man to listen to him talk! 


French Men, Women and Books* 

This comprises historical and biograph- 
ical essays Gt an interesting order, on such 
themes as “French Domestic Poetry,” “A 
Great Love Story: Balzac and Madame 
Hanska,” “An Anglo-French Romance: 
Mary Clarke and Claude Fauriel,” “A 
‘God-Intoxicated’ Frenchman: Jean Rey- 
naud,” “The New Fiction,” “A ‘Typical 
Artisan and the People’s Universities,” 
“The Historian of a Tragedy,” and 
“French Views of England: MM. Chey- 
rillon, Coste, Boutony and Others.” 

The chapter on French domestic poetry 
contains a collection of excellent transla- 
tions from the originals, while the love- 
story of Balzac is enriched by excerpts 
from his famous letters. 

The original papers from which this 
volume has been compiled are splendid ex- 
amples of current literary criticism and 
studies in biography. Miss Betham- 
Edwards has mastered her subject in each 
case and always she treats it after the 
fashion of a skilled writer whose clear per- 
ceptions are only enhanced by her clean- 
cut, agreeable manner of presentation. 
Modeled somewhat on Saint-Beuve, her 
studies carry the reader into the world 
of nineteenth-century French literature 


and there help him to a discriminating 
choice of topics for contemplation. 

The book is well illustrated from por- 
traits. 


*FRENCH MEN, WoMEN AND Books. By Miss 
Betham-Edwards. A. C. McClurg & Co. 








I Wonder. Essays for the Young 


People* 

The majority of us perform our daily 
tasks in a_ perfunctory, unenthusiastic 
fashion with an almost perfect resignation 
to Fate. She has chosen a more or less 
irksome career for us and with little in- 
spiration we obey her decrees. Rarely do 
we realize the supreme importance of our 
work as relating to the world’s progress. 
Seldom would we acknowledge that our 
position is paramount, that we are doing 
a work which no other individual could 
perform so well. 

Occasionally a writer will tell us of the 
gospel of work, and it is only then that 
our work will make an attractive appeal 
to us. And why should this be? The 
world in which the writer travels, is it not 
in all probability similar to that of many 
other individuals? Wherein lies his ex- 
alted conception? ‘The fact is that he can 
see the benignity of Heaven while the 
majority of us are engrossed to such an 
extent in the sordid aspect of affairs that 
our eyes have become blinded. Our prayer 
should be that our eyes should be opened 
that we might see the blue of the sky in 
the mud of the gutter and the rose accom- 
panying the thorn. 

We are greatly aided in learning the 
kindly manner in which Heaven deals with 
us by a series of essays entitled J [Vonder. 
Therein is opened to us an inexhaustible 
wealth of beautiful things surrounding the 
commonest lot. Such chapter titles as 
“The Wonder of Nature,” “The Wonder 
of Self,” “The Wonder of Beauty” are 
suggestive. The following extract will 
give an adequate idea of the general tenor 
and purport of this excellent little volume: 


Give, to any scrap of color or of sound, all 
that you have to give; let every meanest ac- 
cident of beauty exercise and strengthen your 
power of wondering. If you cannot enjoy the 
color of a fragment of stained glass, nor a 
tune gently and accurately played with one 
finger on the piano, you are neither artistic 
nor musical. Set yourself, as a matter of 
duty, as an affair between you and your God, 
against the inflated notion that you ought to 
be admiring great final works of art, symphon- 
ics and Holy Families, nothing less. * * * 
The beauty of the world is made not by us 
but in us. 

*T Wonper. 
By the writer of Confessio Medici. 
¢illan Company. 
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The Cathedrals of Northern France* 


There have been many books written on 
the cathedrals of France and England, but 
none, we venture to say, that will be more 
helpful to the student of ecclesiastical 
architecture than this present volume. In 
fact, the book is so technical that it will 
be more appreciated by students than by 
the laity, to whom a glossary of architec- 
tural terms would be a valuable addition. 
Had the author realized that the average 
reader is not a linguist, he would have 
done well. As it is, more than once de- 
scriptions of great interest are not only 
in French, but occasionally in old French, 
which, to Americans who have not the gift 
of tongues, is tantalizing, to say the least. 
But the book has great merit, and will be 
most enjoyable to lovers of those marvel- 
ous piles all over Europe that tell the 
history of men and nations. 

It was during the eleventh century that 
Christian architecture underwent a great 
revival, and Mr. Bumpus says in_ his 
“Introductory Sketch’ that this develop- 
ment was more realized in Northern 
Europe than elsewhere, “where civilization 
might be said to be coeval with the growth 
of Christianity, where the thought of the 
people and their work were less affected 
by the paganism of Greece and Rome.” 
Ife goes on to explain the origin of 
cathedral building— 


The buildings of the monks were not churches 

alone, but vast establishments that provided food 
and shelter for large numbers of people. 
The secular clergy looked with a jealous eye 
upon the encroachments of the monks on popu- 
lar favor, as illustrated in the magnificent struc- 
tures they erected. The great French bishops 
especially endeavored to surpass them, and the 
cathedrals which quickly sprang up in all the chiet 
cities of France were expressions of the growing 
power of the secular clergy. 

Of the twenty-five cathedrals described, 
the author gives a large space to Rheims, 
which he calls the “Queen of Western 
Europe.” The many _ illustrations—some 
photographs, some copies of old prints— 
add greatly to the interest of the book, 
which is impressive and full of suggestion ; 
and we commend it heartily to all students 
of architecture, secular or ecclesiastical. 
Mr. Bumpus shows a thorough grasp and 
knowledge of his subject, and his work is 


*THE CATHEDRALS OF NorRTHERN FRANCE. By 
T. Francis Bumpus. 
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permeated by a strong love and admira- 
tion for all that is best, not only in the 
buildings themselves, but in the wonderful 
services that are constantly offered in 
them. 


The Winter Queen* 


In sumptuous form, printed by the 
famous Ballantyne Press, Edinburgh. illus- 
trated with two steel portraits of the Queen 
of Bohemia, one of the King, and one of 
the rash Duke of Brunswick, The [Winter 
Queen is a historical novel of the real old- 
fashioned type, wholly founded on fact, 
even to minute details, and written with the 
old-style air of a Mithlbach. A fine, plain 
map of the countries mentioned lines the 
cover, and in the introduction Miss Hay 
says that there have been no lack of manu- 
scripts from which to draw her story, but 
also she has hit upon many proofs of the 
traditions cited, and that in the Munich 
Schatzkammer she “found the Garter 
which King Frederick lost at the Strahow 
Gate after the battle of the white mountain. 
The diamond letters of the Honi soit qui 
mal y pense had evidently been moved 
closer together in order to adjust the 


Garter to his thin leg, and the marks where 
the buckle was fastened are clearly seen.” 
The story runs on in the conventional way, 
introducing much history, some conversa- 
tion, and a thin thread of plot, enlivened 
by gypsy foretellings of doom, visions of 


lost battles, fighting, flirting, pageants, 
“deeds of dreadful note,” passionate 
declarations of love, the loss and gain of 
castles, palaces and kingdoms, with the 
spirited, courageous, smiling Elizabeth as 
the central figure and her weak consort as 
the general dupe. A novel in the pleasant 
way of adventure, intrigue, and romance, it 
is also a reliable historical study for the 
student. 


The Great Moments in a Woman’s 
Lifet 

Her first kiss, her engagement, the facing 
of the financial problem, the alienation of 
the husband through too much devotion 
to the new baby, the parting with the com- 
plete direction of her children’s lives and 
Unhappy 
Hay. 


Being the 


*THE WINTER QUEEN. 
Marie 


History of Elizabeth Stuart. By 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

+TuHE Great MoMENTs IN A WoMAN’: 
By Emily Calvin Blake. Forbes & Co. 


LIFE. 
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characters, the giving up through mar- 
riage of her firstborn, the adaptation of 
her life to the needs of the remaining chil- 
dren—all these are portrayed as moments, 
crises in a woman’s life; and the story is 
told so sweetly and gracefully, with such 
pathos and some trifle of humor, that one 
reads it almost as a soul confession of a 
very romantic young girl, merging into 
a sentimental young woman, then into an 
absorbed and unthinking young mother, 
gradually, through experience of her own 
blindness or foolish silence, or pride or in- 
experience, becoming more and more a 
true, wise, self-contained and noble mother. 
It is the artless tale of thousands of lives, 
varied only by the environment and cir- 
cumstances, and it is written so truly from 
the heart that it carries conviction, advice, 
consolation and encouragement on every 
page. 


The Great Epic of Israel* 


It is the avowed purpose of this volume 
“to encourage a revival of the reading or 
study of the ancient scriptures of the 
Jews by the people at large.” The writer 
declares himself “under no bonds.” He 
utterly repudiates every view which would 
see in the Bible a revelation from God, 
and places it on the same level as the 
myths of Babylonia, Egypt, Greece and 
Rome. Jehovah, or “Yahweh,” like the 
other gods of the time, is “an imaginary 
being, the creation of poets and _ philoso- 
phers, such as poets and philosophers then 
were.” The Patriarchs are mythical 
figures, created after the founding of the 
kingdom under Saul to account for the 
origin of the nation. ‘The stories are 
purely legendary, and “to argue for their 
reality as history is to indulge in non- 
sense.” “The account of the Exodus is 
hardly less mythical,” and “Moses recedes 
into the realm of myth,” though the pos- 
sibility of a real and powerful leader is 
not denied. When we reach the days of 
the conquest of Canaan, we are told that 
the “material is more fictitious than 
legendary,” though “there is relief in the 
more truly mythical episodes.” The ac- 
count of the Judges is a mingling of myth, 
legend and fiction, with a possible historic 
fact here and there. When at last we 


*Tue Great Epic oF Israzt. By Amos Kid- 
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come to the stories of Saul and David we 
are dealing with real persons, though the 
narratives are still largely legendary. 

All the literature thus far is a compila- 
tion of various documents, worked over 
by many redactors, and cast into a final 
form after the exile in accordance with 
the Graf-Wellhausen theory at its wild- 
est. The results reached by this school of 
criticism concerning the origin of Deu- 
teronomy and the Priestly Code are also 
accepted as beyond question. The proph- 
etic literature is de-supernaturalized and 
torn to shreds and patches quite in the 
approved mode. With the omniscience, 
which only the destructive critic of the 
Bible has ever dared to assume, the 
prophecies are divided, chapters from the 
midst of books, and verses from the heart 
of chapters, and the parts unhesitatingly 
assigned to their proper author, place and 
date. The assurance displayed is quite 
remarkable. Throughout the book are 
freely sprinkled such phrases as “‘it is cer- 
tain,” “undoubtedly,” “without question,” 
“it is impossible,” “no one can believe.” 
When one dares in the face of such in- 
fallibility meekly to inquire “why?” he is 
told that “the learned have agreed,” and 
is politely referred to the Encyclopedia 
Biblica. The “thus saith the Lord” of the 
prophet has given place to the “thus saith 
the learned” of the critic. One may be 
forgiven if he hesitates to leave the for- 
mer for the latter! 

The book is written in a popular style, 
and is easy reading. Its usefulness is 
questionable, “certainly,” to borrow the 
writer's favorite word, few readers are 
likely to be led by this book to a fresh 
study of such a tangle of myth, legend, 
fraud and fancy as is supposed to be con- 
tained in “The Great Epic of Israel.” 


Heroes of California* 


Although this volume of hero stories is 
written particularly for youth, yet no na- 
tive Californian, no “Forty-niner,” no resi- 
dent who has long become enamored of his 
home, no tourist who means to know for 
himself all the beauties and glories of the 
Golden State, but will find its pages replete 
with thrilling historical and biographical 
incidents, most informing and full of in- 
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spiration. Quoting from an address by 
Judge David Belden on “The Pioneer 
Heroes of California,” these words, perti- 
nent to this book, occur: 

These are recollections common to us all, the 
reminiscences alike of the wanderer from Pike 
County, Missouri; Posey County, Indiana; the 
native of New England, and the emigrant from 
the Rhine. Could one but paint in words this 
picture as each now beholds it for himself: could 
I indeed describe what we all feel and know, the 
story of the pioneers could indeed be told, their 
memories fittingly enshrined for all time to come. 

It is precisely this that Mr. James has 
done for the explorers, commanders, mis- 
sionaries, heroes of the plains, of Death 
Valley, the mountains, the mines, scouts, 
police, and those who builded up a new 
country into a new empire. The teachers, 
too, who endured poverty, isolation and 
weary heart longings in their zeal to edu- 
cate the growing youth of the new Cali- 
fornia, what a debt the State and country 
owe to them! 


Sicily in Shadow and Sun* 


What a strange thing it would be if a 
volume should now be discovered giving 
a complete and detailed account of the 
catastrophe which devastated Pompeii! A 
book full of the most interesting and 
minute descriptions of scenes in and 
around the ancient city, the deaths and the 
rescue work, if there was any, and the 
whole history of that horrible earthquake ! 
Perhaps a thousand years from now this 
story of the volcanic horrors which only 
two years ago spread terror and pity 
around the whole world will be the au- 
thentic record of the destruction of 
Messina, and the authoritative history 
of American philanthropy in lending a 
helping hand to the afflicted. 

Maud Howe has a singular cleverness in 
presenting a picture photographically. Her 
personal enthusiasm, backed by her facile 
comprehension of all she sees and hears; 
her rapidity of transcription of things seen 
only by a glance; her association with the 
most eminent among those whose courage, 
sympathy and humanity took them flying 
with arms full to the assistance of the 
devastated city, bring the whole thing up 
again to mind and memory, perhaps even 
more vividly than at the time. 
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Nor is this volume with its many photo- 
graphs of that dreadful convulsion of 
Nature an “‘anti-climax,” as one might sup- 
pose. Some might protest, “But it is all 
over! We read all the details at the time! 
We suffered all the emotions of pity, sor- 
row, getierosity, and we gave of our store, 
as all the world knows! Why, then. bring 
up the said affair again?” 

But, no! we did not read it as she por- 
trays it, hot from her pulsing, loving heart, 
rich with the pathos and poetry of her 
fertile mind. Nor did we get at the 
smaller and yet most significant incidents, 
the romance, the terror of the real thing. 
Here, however, it is, written on the spot, 
full of the historic allusions and sugges- 
tions that bring out the finest of Sicily’s 
charms ; and far from being an anti-climax, 
it is the great drama itself, of Nature's 
tragic forces, death’s inevitable kingship 
and human brotherhood’s divine devotion. 


Old People* 

Alice Brown writes the introductory 
memoir of the author of a little book that 
will be a comfort and an inspiration to 
many old people, and, it is to be hoped, a 
practical series of hints to those associated 
with them. 

Written from the standpoint of tmmi- 
nent deafness and just when weakness and 
old age began to be felt within herself, 
Miss Paine seems to have observed and 
noted, with most noble and exquisite sym- 
pathy, the various phases of life when the 
trials, defects, losses and deficiencies of 
old age make independence almost impos- 
sible, and work, amusement, or even pleas- 
ant leisure, often beyond enjoyment. She 
treats of the “Passing of the Glory” of 
youth, health, keen faculties, hopes, am- 
bitions and bright expectations, with that 
insistence on cheerful courage which leads 
to patience and contentment, and she shows 
how the renewal of emotions, having a 
fad, being childlike with children and sym- 
pathetic with youth, keep the mind fresh 
and the brain clear up to after “four- 
score.” 

She does not neglect, however, the in- 
evitable failure of senses or mind, that lack 
of enthusiasm which comes with physical 
decline or chronic invalidism which is old 

*O_p Propre. By Harriet E. Paine. Hough- 
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age even in youth. For each she has her 
word of practical, common-soul-sense, 
which always brings the spirit to the help 
and heartening of the lagging body. Her 
“Last Lessons in Friendship” and “Last 
Lessons in Character” are full of deep in- 
terior vision, and the whole volume is illu- 
minated by the bravery, sacrifice, sympathy 
and comprehension which will go to many 
an aged person's very heart. 


Labrador: Its Discovery, Explora- 


tion and Development* 

Few among the general public who are 
well informed about the United States and 
Europe, realize that not so far away—just 
a yacht-trip to its borders in summer—tlies 
a land that has quite an extended history, 
the greater part of which has not hitherto 
been touched upon by any writer. Sup- 
posedly a country of frost, ice, fog and 
dreariness, a part of the world given up to 
loneliness, poverty, struggle and death, it 
has had few attractions for the historian, 
none for the novelist and hardly a thought 
for the poet. 

But the author of this huge book has 
found so much matter of importance that 
he has been obliged to exclude much of it, 
lest his work prove too ponderous, and he 
has devoted himself to narrating 
the incidents which took place in the past, that 
may tend to the protection and amelioration of 
the native races of Indians and Eskimos, to the 
betterment of the comparatively few white set- 
tlers, to the development and conservation of 
its marvelous fisheries, to framing of proper 
laws for the governance of the thousands of 
Newfoundland, Canadian and American fisher- 
men who frequent its coasts, to excite an inter- 
est in the country itself and to assist Dr. Gren- 
fell, who has been working for these same ends 
for the past sixteen years with a single-minded 
devotion which excludes all other interests. 

His chapters begin with the Norsemen’s 
visits to the coast of Labrador, go on to 
“The Cabots” of 1497, find the derivation 
of the name, “Labrador,” speak of 
the English voyages to America in 
the sixteenth century, give the history 
of the French in Labrador in 1763, 
the Eskimos, the English occupation, 
the Moravian Brethren and Missions, and, 
in fact, a complete, thorough and able 
history of the country and its people, that 
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is so interesting and so full of historical 
incidents that it takes nearly one hundred 
pages for the index alone, and that index 
is so suggestive of attractive pages that 
one feels the fascination before beginning 
at all. For instance, what romance lies 
behind this entry in the index: “Jehan 
Alphonse and the Isles de la Demoisille. 
Silent as to Eskimos. Silent as to Brest!” 
What secret did Jehan keep in that rugged 
breast of his—what did his silence mean? 
Who were the Demoiselles for whom the 
Isles were named? And the many tradi- 
tions, stories, legends, still current, of an 
alien nation expelled by the ancestors, the 
ruined non-Eskimo houses on the islands, 
strange stone ruins at Bothia and other 
indications of old peoples and unknown 
races! Illustrated by quaint maps and good 
photographs of persons and _ places, ably 
written, carefully edited, this first complete 
and authentic history of Labrador deserves 
a place in every public library, and will be 
found a solid addition to many private col- 
lections. 


American Railway Problems* 

From the Oxford University Press 
comes a book which is a searching inves- 
tigation of the relative outlook on govern- 
ment railway operation as against mere 
government regulation. England is look- 
ing for light on this matter, and turns to 
American and European experience for it. 
The author has had great advantages, both 
in the United States and in Europe, in 
securing the codperation of professional 
and official assistance in procuring data. 

While the book necessarily makes large 
use of numerical or statistical facts, it is 
far from dry reading to the inexpert—at 
least in such chapters as those which turn 
on the questions of rates of fare, safety, 
the interference of the partisan spoils sys- 
tem, etc. The argument for government 
roads is certainly strong: It is shown that 
in a country boasting of‘its freedom, the 
power of the private corporation has be- 
come a species of tyranny. ‘The supreme 
advantage of government roads,” says Mr. 
Vrooman, “therefore, would seem to con- 
sist not so much in the lowering of rates, 
the amelioration of the conditions of labor, 
improvements in the service, etc., but in the 
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emancipation of the people, rich and poor 
alike, from their present economic sub- 
jection to the irresponsible power of rail- 
way magnates. It is not only incredible, 
but quite impossible, that a nation which 
has achieved its political freedom should 
long consent to this insolent and intolerant 
form of industrial tyranny.” This book 
may be regarded as indispensable to the 
further study of the subject of government 
ownership of public utilities in any sphere. 


The Man-Made World* 


Mrs. Gilman is one of the most vigorous 
thinkers and writers of her sex now living. 
This book is a powerful plea for the gynz- 
cocentric theory—that the female is the 
race type and the male only a sex type. 
Male, female and human are the three 
catch-words. In her opinion woman repre- 
sents the human more fully than man does. 
This idea of the matriarchate is as old as 
history. Among many primitive peoples 
the woman was the family type and head. 
There is much to be said for it biologically, 
if not sociologically. But it does not there- 
fore follow, as Mrs. Gilman thinks it does, 
that “to develop human life in its true 
powers we need full equal citizenship for 
women,’ nor that “a free womanhood in- 
evitably leads to an economic democracy.” 

To open Mrs. Gilman's book is to read 
all, or at least much, of it. Pithy, pungent, 
prodding in thought and expression, it 
commands attention—right or wrong. The 
manner of it is to discuss man’s dominance 
in such matters as health, beauty, art, lit- 
erature, games and sports, ethics and re- 
ligion, education, law and government. It 
sums up man’s motives as love and war- 
fare, desire and conflict. This is less than 
human. Not so woman. She represents 
racial and social sympathy. We must admit 
that there is truth in it—although the gen- 
eralization is excessive. 

Mrs. Gilman has the skill of the boxing 
bout. She can praise man while she pun- 
ishes him. She thinks there is a place for 
the male as well as for the female in the 
world, but her interest is in the human, 
and in this she finds man so wanting that 
his right to exist is just about tolerated. It 
is a pity so to overdo a proper thesis that 
it weakens by its own excess. 

*THE MAN-MADE Worvtp. By Charlotte Per- 
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A False Equation* 

While the title of this book may chal- 
lenge specialist attention the reader cannot 
but wish that so good a book had a more 
appropriate name. The treatment divides 
into two long chapters on the weakness of 
the state, and on the remedy. ‘The theme 
is the State’s duty to its citizens. The 
“great trust” is the maintenance of equal- 
ity of opportunity among all citizens so 
far as possible, and that immediate in- 
equalities be regulated. The State has 
failed to do this, largely because men have 
not been educated to this ideal. The remedy 
is in the educational system. The two great 
classes of failure of the State in its duty 
are in privilege or monopoly, and in ten- 
dencies toward disintegration of the bonds 
of authority. 

Under the latter head the family integ- 
rity is considered ably and fundamentally. 
Dr. Bigelow sees indications of the loosen- 
ing of family bonds and the weakening of 
the home in the woman’s suffrage move- 
ment. He treats this subject with insight 


and force—incidental as it is to the main 
thesis. The discussion of the remedy turns 
upon education as a means for the con- 


servation of energy and the avoidance of 
waste. The ultimate aim is economic. The 
argument is that education should “foster 
<lispositions in the nervous systems of the 
brain which shall give to it the very reflec- 
tion of method.”’ It is to create “an organ- 
ized mental machine for the flow of energy 
through channels of administration to an 
economic result.” But just how this is to 
be done is not clear. The author is feeling 
for a truth, but he has not thought it 
through to a concrete method. This is un- 
satisfactory and weak, even though the 
book is good in many of its parts. It lacks 
coherence and close continuity, notwith- 
standing the fact that it is instructive and 
suggestive. 


Creelman’s Life of Diazt 


Diaz: Master of Me.rico, is the title of a 
new life of the Mexican statesman, just 
published, from the pen of James Creel- 
man, a well-known journalist. It seems 
in part to be planned as a reply to some 
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magazine articles which have been written 
attacking Mexico in the last few years. 
It is largely a glorification of the man, but 
contains more details of the history of the 
subject than are to be found in recent 
works written by Mexicans. It seems a 
little unfortunate that the book should con- 
tain no mention of the recent troubles in 
the country, which have caused so much 
excitement in the United States. The 
author believes that Diaz has established 
his rule on a firm basis and gives no hint 
that the United States is needed to pre- 
serve order or is called upon to be pre- 
pared for eventualities which apparently 
threaten the country. 

Lives of Diaz, issued in his own country, 
have had the usual Latin-American flavor. 
Not all of them have been panegyrics, but 
they are rather short on details and long 
on political discussion. Mr. Creelman’s 
work is a detailed narrative. It contains 
many hitherto unknown incidents, and, 
while the man’s limitations are mentioned, 
and some mistakes almost admitted, the 
book is evidently inspired by hero-worship. 
Diaz is admittedly a despot. No ruler in 
civilization has exercised such unlimited 
power for so long. Under the forms of a 
Republic, and with professions of democ- 
racy, Porfirio Diaz has been in power for 
thirty-five years, including one term of four 
years, when one of his satellites was 
nominal president. He has achieved much. 
The country was bankrupt and with little 
commerce when Diaz came to the helm. 
Now it is solvent, on a gold basis, has ad- 
vanced wonderfully in many directions. 
But the very fact that this has been accom- 
plished by a despot, even if a benevolent 
one, makes the future uncertain. The 
excuse for Diaz is that he has done well. 
It is not so certain that his successor will 
be able to do so much. The book is in 
many respects illuminating, is invariably 
readable and is of particular interest at 
this time. Its fundamental value seems to 
depend a good deal on the course of events 
in the next few months. 


An Autumnal Ramble* 


“Out in the open air, on the open road, 
with a simple heart and a romantic appe- 
tite’—that is the mood of Richard Le 
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Gallienne in the delightful ramble por- 
trayed in his October Vagabonds. ‘The 
vagabonds whose Arcadian adventures he 
describes were Colin the artist and Richard 
the poet. They leave their summer haunt 
in the northern woods, at the waning of 
September, and tramp in a leisurely way 
back to New York City, over four hundred 
miles, in the dreamy October weeks. All 
that they see is set forth in sympathetic 
language, as—‘“pyramids of apples lighting 
up dark orchards, great plums lying in 
heaps of careless purple, corridors hung 
with fabulous bunches of grapes, or bil- 
lowy mounds of yellow grain the treasuries 
of Pomona and Vertumnus.” 

The happy-go-lucky comrades carried 
favorite book with them: Virgil’s Georgics, 
Shakespeare's Sonnets, Marius the Epicu- 
rean, Selections from R. L. S., and on the 
way —— a copy of Wordsworth, for 
Mr. Le Gallienne wisely says of his feel- 
ings about Nature, “that some wise and 
beautiful old book knew and said it all long 
ago, makes my life seem all the more mys- 
teriously romantic for me to-day.” 

With a poet’s touch the scenery of south- 
astern New York is described as it has 
seldom been described before. The elo- 
quent prose is broken now and then by a 
song, or a reverie in verse; and the book 
is one of the best that has ever come from 
its author’s pen. 


East and West* 

“See America First,” 
is so popular, why should there not be 
another, “Read About America First?” 
Mr. Stanton Davis Kirkham is a firm be- 
liever that many have sold their American 
birthright for a mess of European pot- 
tage. and he ably defends this position in 
his latest book, East and West. In this 
volume, which is a comparative study of 
Nature in the Western and Eastern States, 
one visits such sections of the country as 
Cape Ann, Onteora Park in the Catskills, 
Arizona Gardens, Long Island Woods, 
Giant Cactus Belt, etc., ete. The book is 
as exhilarating as the out-of-doors which 
the author describes with such a sympa- 
thetic pen. 

Mr. Kirkham knows his botany, his 
geology, and his ornithology, but he inter- 
West. By mene Davis Kirk- 
Putnam’s Son 
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prets his facts, not as a man of science, 
but as a nature-lover. To a few who like 
the storm and the tempest, the book may 
be a little dull, for the author has listened 
to the “still small voice” of Nature in her 
quiet moods. Those who followed Mr. 
Davis along his Mexican Trails will want 
to join these delightful excursions in the 
East and West. 


**Lewis Carroll’? Again 

“Lewis Carroll discovered a new coun- 
try, simply by rowing up and down the 
river, and telling a story to the accompani- 
ment of dipping oars and rippling waters. 
Thus did the Oxford student of higher 
mathematics beguile his leisure hours and 
create a masterpiece of juvenile literature. 
The summer afternoons on the Thames 
with the three young daughters of Dean 
Liddell—Lorina, Alice and Edith, or 
Prima, Secunda and Tertia,as he called 
them—were the hours in which Lewis 
Carroll led his little friends into the Won- 
derland created by his kindly imagination. 
He would tell a story about each place the 
boat passed, but chiefly did his youthful 
charges delight in the connected narrative 
that he “made up” and added to day by 
day. iat 

Thus grew the tale of Wonderland: 
Thus slowly one by one 

Its quaint events were hammered out— 
And now the tale is done, 

And home we steer, a merry crew, 
Beneath the setting sun. 

The book recites the whole account of 
Lewis Carroll's life, and dwells on his other 
and less-known books. In every one there 
is a deal of his quaint drollery, a stanza 
from “Sylvie and Bruno” is typical— 

He thought he saw an elephant 
That practised on a fife; 

He looked again, and found it was 
A letter from his wife. 

“At length I realize,” he said, 
“The bitterness of Life!” 


Three Thousand Years of Mental 
Healingt 
Among all the recent books on phases 
of mind-cure this is one of the most im- 
portant. Why? Because, instead of at- 
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tempting to argue the case in metaphysical 
or in medical terms, it describes the risings 
and fallings and risings again of various 
forms of mental therapeutics—religious 
and secular, for thousands of years. ‘These 
include the use of relics, shrines, talismans, 
amulets, charms, royal-touch, mesmerism 
and the whole category of our latter-day 
fads and fancies of mind-cure. It is char- 
acteristic of them all that each system de- 
cries the others. They may be divided into 
two. classes—that which denies the reality 
of disease and that which cures through 
faith in divinity, persons or things. Both 
are efficient and both fail. Both are lim- 
ited in scope. ‘To read these testimonies 
of world-history is to see that such a move- 
ment as Christian Science is only one of 
many other forms of mental cure equally 
good and wholly independent of any sect, 
religion or philosophy. ‘To get the benefit 
ot any of these modes of suggestion it is 
unnecessary to entangle oneself in some- 
thing that sounds like philosophy or to 
become subject to an absolute monarchy. 
One can be cured by the “Holy Coat,” can 
prevent disease by a necklace of amber 
beads, can upset his mental equanimity by 
sitting with twelve others at table—without 
being subject to imperial orders. There 
are accounts here of “healers” that make 
Christian Science triumphs small. There 
is nothing so instructive as a large view 
of things. The latest fad or fury is not 
always new at the root. Dr. Cutten has 
rendered the dazed world a real service 
by this clarified vision of what has been as 
well as what may yet be. 


An Editor of “‘ Punch ’’* 

Of the genial and kindly Jerrold it has 
been said, 

He was always sailor-like in generosity and 
imprudence, energy and combativeness, enthu- 
siastic sensibility and irritable temper. 

The tales of his puns and jokes still sur- 
vive, as of how he toasted Mark Lemon, 
his fellow-editor, as “splendid Lemon—aid 
for ‘Punch’ ”’; or when he said of a retired 
actor who turned wine merchant, that his 
“wine off the stage was better than his 
whine on.” 

His grandson now publishes a handsome 
volume, with Douglas Jerrold’s life in the 
first part, and some of his best contribu- 
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tions to “Punch” in the second part, so 
that in four hundred and twelve pages we 
have a goodly presentation of the man and 
his work. An interesting comparison is 
drawn between Jerrold and Dickens: 


Their hatred of oppression is the same; so are 
their democratic tendencies; and whenever they 
can expose conventional humbug they do it un- 
sparingly; but here the likeness ends. Their 
manner and method of doing these are so totally 
distinct as to lead us at times to doubt whether 
the end they have in view is identical. Jerrold 
is biting, sarcastic and fierce; there is no sneer- 
ing banter, as in Thackeray; all is bold, uncom- 
promising, and savage. On the other hand, 
Dickens is passionate and vituperative; he as- 
saults fearlessly and carries on an open war. 
Jerrold flies at his enemy like a tiger and never 
lets go while there is life in him; while Dickens 
contents himself by giving him a sound drub- 
bing. Jerrold is most in earnest, but Dickens is 
more effective. There is a candor and fair play 
about him which we miss in Jerrold; the latter 
will hear nothing in defence of his foe, and con- 
sequently punishes him vindictively, 


Jerrold’s personal appearance is well de- 
scribed : 


His blue eyes, naif as violets, but quick as 
light, took quite a peculiar character from the 
bushy eyebrows that overhung them. Then the 
forehead, well relieved by the masses of brown 
hair carelessly flung back, was that of genius— 
smooth and round and delicate, and moderately 
high. Altogether, the stature excepted, Jer- 
rold’s physique was such as any man might be 
proud of, and corresponded very admirably to 
the rapid, frank, free soul that worked within it. 


Behind the Screens in Japan* 
Most aptly put is the title of this graphic 
little volume, which is an Englishwoman’s 
impressions of the real Japanese, whom 


she calls “Our Little Brown Allies.” Hav- 
ing lived the life and met with all the 
smaller traits, good, bad and indifferent, 
with which any people go through the 
average day—the day when there is no 
“showing off” or reason for extra manners 
—she comes to the conclusion that the 
general people, the common lot whom you 
deal with everywhere, are about three- 
fourths admirable and one part objection- 
able, or vice versa—just as you look at it! 

Just as some unexpected evidence of ingrati- 
tude, some ridiculous piece of mimicry or some 
ugly streak of treachery makes one ready to 
damn them utterly, up crops a winning virtue 
which compels admiration. The Japanese arc 
not what the botanists call a “simple people,” 
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with one infallible set of characteristics. They 
are composite. Like Janus they are two-faced, 
or rather, two spirited. Those who live long in 
Japan generally see the Rough spirit. As a re- 
sult they feel their love for the people trickling 
away in a steady stream. Enough of the Gentle 
spirit is left however for them to win warm 
friends, for what still remains of the older life 
is full of charm unspeakable and of illusion. 


The book is certainly frankly written, 
intelligently presented and full of warning 
points which would “come very handy” if 
one were to go to the land of the cherry 
blossom. 


Italian Fantasies* 

One is at a loss to decide definitely what 
is the purpose of this book. it consists 
of a series of rhapsodies, humorous at 
times, and now and again keenly sarcastic 
and biting. Plenty of learned allusions, and 
quotations in all languages, ancient and 
modern, thickly bestrew the pages. 

Intimately as the author seems to know 
his Italy and her treasures of art, he points 
out to us only the baldly grotesque in the 
work of the best masters, and the naively 
grotesque of other masters not so great, 
especially the decadents. Why not let these 


absurdities rest in the limbo of forgetful- 
ness, instead of dragging them into the 
limelight of scientific criticism, thus adding 
to the mirth of the profanely-minded ? 


Nevertheless, one cannot but be pro- 
foundly thankful to Mr. Zangwill for cour- 
ageously lifting up his voice to protest 
against the many hideous statues and 
monuments to the heroes of the Risorgi- 
mento; as well as the practice of changing 
names of streets and squares long associ- 
ated with events, and burdening them with 
others, even though they. be such patriots as 
Mazzini, Garibaldi, Cavour, or Vittore 
EKmmanullo. But these monuments and 
stones are, as the author remarks, Italy's 
way of stoning the prophets. And by these 
very stones, and the commercial era upon 
which the country is entering, it is shown 
beyond a doubt that “Italy has left her art 
period irrevocably behind.” ‘There are 
many neat little thrusts at the “big things,” 
“the trusts,” and the millionaires of our 
western world, and the way they have of 
dlecovying—despite the Paca law—the cov- 
eted art treasures of Italy to decorate an 
\merican palace. 

Zangwill 


*IrantAN Fantasies. By Israel 


The Macmillan Company. 
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A most amusing and charming section of 
this book is that on San Marino. ‘The 
author went to San Marino to get away 
from Garibaldi. But lo, he could not turn 
about in this little mountain-city state, 
without coming on or upon or into or 
across a Via Garibaldi, or a Piazza Gari- 
baldi, or a Caffé Garibaldi, and, look in 
what direction he would, his eyes rested 
upon a bust of Garibaldi, or Garibaldi tab- 
lets, as well as tablets to Victor Emmanuel, 
and to Mazzini. San Marino has an area 
of thirty-three square miles, has its own 
postage stamps and currency, regents, 
councils, and all the other paraphernalia 
of statehood, Esto Perpetuo, 

With all the cynicism and the witticism, 
with all the covert sneers at the expense 
of this young United Italy, the author 
apostrophizes, “Is it not enough to inhabit 
the most beautiful land in the world, the 
richest-dyed in historic tints, the greatest 
breeder of great men, the garden of the 
arts, the temple of religion?” With which 
rhapsody this notice of the book may fitly 
close. 


The Glory of the Shia World* 


Green, scarlet, gold and black seem to 
be the principal colors used in Persian 
paintings, as four remarkable reproduc- 
tions in this singular volume show. No 
perspective, but masses of people, animals 
and birds make their pictures very much 
like some of their carpets, all color, bril- 
liant with gold or rich with red and purple. 
These odd illustrations alone would cer- 
tainly attract keen attention, but when you 
hegin to read the story, which is the tale 
of a pilgrimage by a Persian of high rank 
to the great shrine of Iman Riza, the 
quaint superstitions, the utter ignorance 
and innocence of the outside world, the 
warm patriotism which revels in the cer- 
tainty that Persia is superior to all the rest 
of the world in every possible respect, 
strike one as so positively funny, that it 
is like following a comedy given by one’s 
neighbors—one cannot criticize, one can 
only enjoy. To give a suggestion of his 
style, he begins: 

From the Desert of Nothingness to the Bazaar 
of Being 

*THE Gory OF THE SHIA Wortp. Translated 


and Edited from a Persian Manuscript by Major 
P. M. Sykes. The Macmillan Company. 
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A naked mortal has arrived in search of a 
shroud, 


In the year of the separation, 1276 (1859), a 
poet and a historian, if not the first poet of mod- 
ern Iran, in the form of the narrator of the 
following events, or, in other words, I, Nurullah 
Khan, emerged from the plain of nothingness 
into the atmosphere of being. 

The many quotations from Persian 
poets, the description of the author’s own 
birth, marriage, and gradual elevation to 
high position, are all in an atmosphere so 
different from our own, that it becomes a 
storehouse of small bits of interesting in- 
formation. We may suspect that in edit- 
ing the original manuscript Major Sykes 
may have added, qualified or so arranged 
the matter as to make it more intelligible 
and have more sequence, and he cannot be 
sufficiently praised for giving to the Eng- 
lish language a story childlike in its sim- 
plicity, although written by a man, and an 
insight of the manners of the modern 
Persian, his craft, wiles, tricks, weakness, 
cowardice, makeshifts, as well as his per- 
fectly unadulterated self-conceit and his 
unconsciousness of self-revelation. At the 
same time, we also see the nobler traits: as 
faith in Allah under all trials, generosity, 
wit, wisdom, religious ardor, and a pleasant 
cheerfulness which lend a charm to any 
character. 

Very delightful designs from copper 
lanterns, rugs, old tiles, old vases, needle- 
work, and other sources decorate the pages, 
with some fine modern photographs. 


The Doctor’s Dilemma* 

This is a volume in which the plays are 
pegs on which to hang the prefaces. In 
this book this most brilliant and biting of 
contemporary thinkers is almost never the 
creator of drama or of character. He 
organizes ideas. He battles with our 
immoral moralities, with the second-hand 
ideals bequeathed to this age by previous 
decades. Shaw himself calls it his “per- 
sistent struggle to force the public to re- 
consider its morals.” For, as he says in 
the preface to “The Shewing Up of Blanco 
Posnet” (the last of these new plays), 
“whatever is contrary to established man- 
ners and customs is immoral.” But, as 
Shaw realizes, true morality consists largely 
in recognizing that the immoralities of to- 
day will be the moralities of to-morrow. 


*THE Docror’s Din—emMMA. By Bernard Shaw. 
Brentano’s. 


The three topics with which these plays 
and their prefaces deal are both immedi- 
ately and universally important. They are 
topics on which the thought of the public 
remains clouded with romantic prejudices. 
The preface to “The Doctor's Dilemma” 
sets forth the case for and against the 
medical profession. It shows the inevi- 
table commercialism of medicine’s unor- 
ganized condition in present-day society, 
the unscientific character of its experi- 
ments, both in’ the laboratory and_ the 
operating room, the danger of the public’s 
ignorance of medical conditions and the 
consequent “vested interest in ill health.” 

Shaw’s defense of the doctors is that 
we have made them business men; his 
cure that we should make them health 
officers. 

In the pretace to “Getting Married” we 
have all the recognized arguments against 
our present method, and many unrecog- 
nized ones as well, set forth with irresist- 
ible completeness and_ virility. Shaw’s 
solution for making the sexual relations 
between men and women decent and hon- 
orable is to make women independent of 
men, and to make divorce as easy, as cheap, 
and as private as marriage. 

The preface to “The Shewing Up of 
Blanco Posnet’’ consists mainly of Shaw’s 
“Rejected Statement,’ privately printed 
and handed to members of the Committee 
from the two British Houses, which was 
appointed to consider the censorship. It 
stands appropriately before this particular 
play because this is one of the two Shaw 
dramas that have been censored. ‘The play 
itself deals with our conception of abstract 
right and wrong and is prohibited because 
of the supposed impiety of the passages in 
which God is implicated. This is the best 
of the three plays, the most dramatic, the 
most vital. The first two dramas are 
made up of clever stories set forth by the 
movement and speech of Shavian mouth- 
pieces. ‘They express, in occasional lines, 
ideas that are dealt with in their prefaces 
far more completely and _ convincingly. 
These prefaces are, perhaps, the finest 
writing that Shaw has done; their reason- 
ing is irresistible, and they exhibit their 
author as one of the most capable econo- 
mists, as the most sincere statesman, and 
as the finest and clearest (if not the 
greatest) mind in contemporary Europe. 











A Man From the North 





A Story 


HERE grows in the North Coun- 

try a certain kind of youth of 

whom it may be said that he is 

born to be a Londoner. The me- 

tropolis, and everything that ap- 

pertains to it, that comes down 

trom it, that goes up into it, has 
for him an imperious fascination. Long before 
schooldays are over he learns to take a doleful 
pleasure in watching the exit of the London 
train from the railway station. He stands by 
the hot engine and envies the very stoker. Gaz- 
ing curiously into the carriages, he wonders 
that men and women who in a few hours will 
be treading streets called Piccadilly and the 
Strand can contemplate the immediate future 
with so much apparent calmness; some of them 
even have the audacity to look bored. He finds 
it difficult to keep from throwing himself in the 
guard’s van as it glides past him; and not until 
the last coach is a speck upon the distance 
does he turn away and, nodding absently to 
the ticket-clerk, who knows him well, go home 
to nurse a vague ambition and dream of Town. 

London is the place where newspapers are 
issued, books written, and plays performed. 
And this youth, who now sits in an office, reads 
all the newspapers. He knows exactly when a 
new work by a famous author should appear, 
and awaits the reviews with impatience. He 
can tell you off-hand the names of the pieces 
in the bills of the twenty principal West-end 
theatres, what their quality is, and how long 
they may be expected to run; and on the pro- 
duction of a new play, the articles of the dra- 
matic critics provide him with sensations almost 
as vivid as those of the most zealous first- 
nighter at the performance itself. 

Sconer or later, perhaps by painful roads, he 
reaches the goal of his desire. London accepts 
him—on probation; and as his strength is, so 
she demeans herself. Let him be bold and 
resolute, and she will make an obeisance, but 
her heel is all too ready to crush the coward 
and hesitant; and her victims, once underfoot, 
do not often rise again. 


If. 

The antique four-wheeler, top-heavy with lug- 
gage, swung unsteadily round by  Tattersall’s 
and into Raphael Street. Richard thrust down 
the window with a sharp bang, indicative of a 
strange new sense of power; but before the cab 
came to a standstill he had collected himself, 
and managed to alight with considerable de- 
corum. When the door opened in answer to 
his second ring. a faint, sour odour escaped 
from the house, and he remembered the friendly 
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feminine warnings which he had _ received at 
Bursley on the subject of London lodgings. 
The aspect of the landlady, however, reassured 
him; she was a diminutive old woman in ridicu- 
lously short skirts, with a yellow, crinkled face, 
grey eyes, and a warm, benevolent smile that 
conquered. As she greeted Richard she blushed 
like a girl, and made a little old-fashioned 
curtsey. Richard offered his hand, and, after 
wiping hers on a clean apron, she took it 
timidly. 

“IT hope we shall get on well together, sair,” 
she said, looking straight up into her new 
lodger’s eyes. 

“I’m sure we shall,’ answered Richard, sin- 
cerely. 

She preceded him up the narrow, frowsy 
staircase, which was full of surprising turns. 

“You'll find these stairs a bit awkward at 
first,” she apologised. “I’ve often thought of 
getting a bit of nice carpet on them, but what’s 
the use? It would be done for in a week. 
Now, here’s your room, sir, first floor front, 
with two nice French windows, you see, and a 
nice balcony. Now, about tidying it of a morn- 
ing, sir. If you'll step out for a walk as soon 
as you get up, my daughter shall make the bed, 
and dust, and you'll come in and find it all nice 
and straight for breakfast.” 

“Very well,” assented Richard. 

“That’s how I generally arrange with my 
young men. I like them to have their break- 
fast in a nice tidy room, you see, sir. Now, 
what will you have for tea, sir? A little nice 
bread and butter . a 

When she was gone Richard formally sur- 
veyed his quarters: a long, rather low room, 
its length cut by the two windows which were 
Mrs. Rowbotham’s particular pride; between 
the windows a table with a faded green cloth, 
and a small bed opposite; behind the door an 
artfully concealed washstand; the mantelpiece, 
painted mustard yellow, bore divers squat earth- 
enware figures, and was surmounted by an 
oblong mirror framed in rosewood; over the 
mirror an illuminated text, “Trust in Jesus,” 
and over the text an oleograph, in collision 
with the ceiling, entitled “After the Battle of 
Culloden.” The walls were decorated with a 
pattern of giant pink roses; and here and there, 
hiding the roses, were hung photographs of 
persons in their Sunday clothes, and landscapes 
hand-painted in oil, depicting bridges, trees, 
water, and white sails in the distance. But the 
furnishing of the room caused Richard no un- 
easiness; in a few moments he had mentally 
arranged how to make the place habitable, 
and thenceforth he only saw what should and 
would be. 
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Tea was brought in by a girl whose face pro- 
claimed her to be Mrs. Rowbotham’s daughter. 
At the sight of her Richard privately winked; 
he had read in books about landladies’ daugh- 
ters, but this one gave the lie to books; she 
was young, she was beautiful, and Richard 
would have sworn to her innocence. With an 
accession of boldness which surprised himself, 
he inquired her name. 

“Lily, sir,’ she said, blushing like her mother. 

He cut the new, heavy bread, and poured 
out a cup of tea with the awkwardness of one 
unaccustomed to such work, and, having made 
space on the tray, set the evening paper against 
the sugar basin, and began to eat and read. 
Outside were two piano organs, children shout- 
ing, and a man uttering some monotonous un- 
intelligble cry. It grew dark; Mrs. Rowbotham 
came in with a lamp and cleared the table; 
Richard was looking through the window, and 
neither spoke. Presently he sat down. That 
being his first night in London, he had deter- 
mined to spend it quietly at home. ‘The piano 
organs and the children were still strident. A 
peculiar feeling of isolation momentarily over- 
came him, and the noises of the street seemed 
to recede. Then he went to the window again, 
and noticed that the children were dancing quite 
gracefully; it occurred to him that they might 
be ballet children. He picked up the paper 
and examined the theatrical advertisements, at 
first idly, but afterwards in detail. 

With a long sigh, he took his hat and stick, 
and went very slowly downstairs. Mrs. Row- 
botham heard him fumbling with the catch of 
the front door. 

“Are you going out, sir?”. 

“Only just for a walk,” said Richard, non- 
chalantly. 

“Perhaps I'd better give you a latch-key ?” 

“Thanks.” 

Another moment and he was in the delicious 
streets, going east. 


IIT. 


Although he had visited London but once 
before, and then only for a few hours, he was 
not unfamiliar with the topography of the town, 
having frequently studied it in maps and an old 
copy of Kelly’s directory. 

He walked slowly up Park Side and through 
Piccadilly, picking out as he passed them the 
French Embassy, Hyde Park Corner, Apsley 
House, Park Lane, and Devonshire House. As 
he drank in the mingled glare and glamour of 
Piccadilly by night—the remote stars, the high 
sombre trees, the vast, dazzling interiors of 
clubs, the sinuous, flickering lines of traffic, the 
radiant faces of women framed in hansoms—he 
laughed the laugh of luxurious contemplation, 
acutely happy. At last, at last, he had come 
into his inheritance. London accepted him. 
He was hers; she his; and nothing should part 
them. Starvation in London would itself be 
bliss. But he had no intention of starving! 
Filled with great purposes, he straightened his 
back, and just then a morsel of mud thrown up 
from a bus-wheel splashed warm and gritty on 
his cheek. He wiped it off caressing’y, with a 
smile. 





Although it was Saturday night, and most of 
the shops were closed, an establishment where 
watches and trinkets of “Anglo-Spanish” gold, 
superb in appearance and pillowed on green 
plush, were retailed at alluring prices, still threw 
a brilliant light on the pavement, and Richard 
crossed the road to inspect its wares. He 
turned away, but retraced his steps and entered 
the shop. An assistant politely inquired his 
wishes. 

“TI want one of those hunters you have in the 
window at 29/6,” said Richard, with a gruffness 
which must have been involuntary. 

“Yes, sir. Here is one. We guarantee that 
the works are equal to the finest English lever.” 

“Tll take it.’ He put down the money. 

“Thank you. Can I show you anything 
else ?” 

“Nothing, thanks,” still more gruffly. 

“We have some excellent chains oc 

“Nothing else, thanks.” And he walked out, 
putting his purchase in his pocket. A perfectly 
reliable gold watch, which he had worn for 
years, already lay there. 

At Piccadilly Circus he loitered, and then 
crossed over and went along Coventry Street to 
Leicester Square. The immense facade of the 
Ottoman Theatre of Varieties, with its rows 
of illuminated windows and crescent moons set 
against the sky, rose before him, and the glory 
of it was intoxicating. It is not too much to 
say that the Ottoman held a stronger fascination 
for Richard than any other place in London. 
The British Museum, Fleet Street, and the Ly- 
ceum were magic names, but more magical than 
either was the name of the Ottoman. The 
Ottoman, on the rare occasions when it hap- 
pened to be mentioned in Bursley, was a syno- 
nym for all the glittering vices of the metropo- 
lis. It stank in the nostrils of the London 
delegates who came down to speak at the annual 
meetings of the local Society for the Suppression 
of Vice. But how often had Richard, somnolent 
in chapel, mitigated the rigors of a long ser- 
mon by dreaming of an Ottoman ballet,—one 
of those voluptuous spectacles, all legs and 
white arms, which from time to time were de- 
scribed so ornately in the London daily papers. 

The brass-barred swinging doors of the Grand 
Circle entrance were simultaneously opened for 
him by two human automata dressed exactly 
alike in long semi-military coats, a very tall man 
and a stunted boy. He advanced with what air 
of custom he could command, and after taking 
a ticket and traversing a heavily decorated cor- 
ridor, encountered another pair of swinging 
doors; they opened, and a girl passed out, fol- 
lowed by a man who was talking to her vehe- 
mently in French. At the same moment a gust 
of distant music struck Richard’s ear. As he 
climbed a broad, thick-piled flight of steps, the 
music became louder, and a clapping of hands 
could be heard. At the top of the steps hung 
a curtain of blue velvet; he pushed aside its 
stiff, heavy folds with difficulty, and entered the 
auditorium. 

The smoke of a thousand cigarettes envel- 
oped the furthest parts of the great interior in 
a thin bluish haze, which was dissipated as it 
reached the domed ceiling in the rays of a 
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crystal chandelier. Far in front and a little 
below the level of the circle lay a line of foot- 
lights broken by the silhouette of the conduc- 
tor’s head. A diminutive, solitary figure in red 
and yellow stood in the centre of the huge 
stage; it was kissing its hands to the audience 
with a mincing, operatic gesture; presently it 
tripped off backwards, stopping at every third 
step to bow; the applause ceased, and the cur- 
tain fell slowly. 

The broad, semi-circular promenade which 
flanked the seats of the grand circle was filled 
with a well-dressed, well-fed crowd. The men 
talked and laughed, for the most part, in little 
knots, while in and out, steering their way easily 
and rapidly among these groups, moved the 
women: some with rouged cheeks, greasy ver- 
milion lips, and enormous liquid eyes; others 
whose faces were innocent of cosmetics and 
showed pale under the electric light; but all 
with a peculiar, exaggerated swing of the body 
from the hips, and all surreptitiously regarding 
themselves in the mirrors which abounded on 
every glowing wall. 

Richard stood aloof against a pillar. Near 
him were two men in evening dress conversing 
in tones which just rose above the general mur- 
mur of talk and the high, penetrating tinkle of 
glass from the bar behind the promenade. 

“And what did she say then?” one of the 
pair asked smilingly. Richard strained his ear 
to listen. 

“Well, she told me,” the other said, speaking 
with a dreamy drawl, while fingering his watch- 
chain absently and gazing down at the large 
diamond in his shirt—“she told me that she 
said she’d do for him if he didn’t fork out. But 
I don’t believe her. You know, of course . 
There's Lotte . ... * 

The band suddenly began to play, and after 
a few crashing bars the curtain went up for the 
ballet. The rich coup d’oeil which presented 
itself provoked a burst of clapping from the 
floor of the house and the upper tiers, but to 
Richard’s surprise no one in his proximity 
seemed to exhibit any interest in the entertain- 
ment, The, two men still talked with their 
backs to the stage, the women continued to 
find a pathway between the groups, and from 
within the bar came the unabated murmur of 
voices and tinkle of glass. 

Richard never took his dazed eyes from the 
stage. The moving pageant unrolled itself 
before him like a vision, rousing new  sensa- 
tions, tremors of strange desires. He was under 
a spell, and when at last the curtain descended 
to the monotonous roll of drums, he awoke to 
the fact that several people were watching him 
curiously. Blushing slightly, he went to a far 
corner of the promenade. At one of the little 
tables a woman sat alone. She held her head 
at an angle, and her laughing, lustrous eyes 
gleamed invitingly at Richard. Without quite 
intending to do so he hesitated in front of her, 
and she twittered a phrase ending in chéri. 

He abruptly turned away. He would have 


been very glad to remain and say something 
clever, but his tongue refused its office, and his 
legs moved of themselves. 

At midnight he found himself in Piccadilly 
Circus, 


unwilling to go home. He strolled 
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leisurely back to Leicester Square. The front 
of the Ottoman was in darkness, and the square 
almost deserted. 


IV 


He walked home to Raphael Street. The 
house was dead, except for a pale light in his 
own room. At the top of the bare, creaking 
stairs he fumbled a moment for the handle of 
his door, and the regular sound of two distinct 
snores descended from an upper story. He 
closed the door softly, locked it, and glanced 
round the room with some eagerness. The 
smell of the expiring lamp compelled him to 
unlatch both windows. He extinguished the 
lamp, and after lighting a couple of candles on 
the mantelpiece drew a chair to the fireplace 
and sat down to munch an apple. The thought 
occurred to him: “This is my home—for how 
long?” 

And then: 

“Why the dickens didn’t I say something to 
that girl?” 

Between the candles on the mantelpiece was 
a photograph of his sister, which he had placed 
there before going out. He looked at it with a 
half smile, and murmured audibly several times: 

“Why the dickens didn’t I say something to 
that girl, with her chéri?” 

The woman of the photograph seemed to be 
between thirty and forty years of age. She 
was fair, with a mild, serious face, and much 
wavy hair. The forehead was broad and smooth 
and white, the cheek-bones prominent, and the 
mouth somewhat large. The eyes were a very 
light grey; they met the gaze of the spectator 
with a curious timid defiance, as if to say, “I 
am weak, but I can at least fight till I fall.” 
Underneath the eyes—the portrait was the work 
of an amateur, and consequently had not been 
robbed of all texture by retouching—a few 
crowsfeet could be seen. 

As far back as Richard’s memory went, he 
and Mary had lived together and alone in the 
small Red House which lay half a mile out of 
Bursley, on the Manchester road. At one 
time it had been rurally situated, creeping 
plants had clothed its red walls, and the bare 
patch behind it had been a garden; but the 
gradual development of a coal-producing dis- 
trict had covered the fields with smooth, moun- 
tainous heaps of grey refuse, and stunted or 
killed every tree in the neighborhood. The 
house itself was undermined, and in spite of 
iron clamps had lost most of its rectangles, 
while the rent had dropped to fifteen pounds a 
year. 

Mary was very much older than her brother, 
and she had always appeared to him exactly 
the mature woman of the photograph. Of his 
parents he knew nothing except what Mary had 
told him, which was little and vague, for she 
watchfully kept the subject at a distance. 

She had supported herself and Richard in 
comfort by a medley of vocations, teaching the 
piano, collecting rents, and practising the art of 
millinery. They had few friends. The social 
circles of Bursley were centred in its churches 
and chapels; and though Mary attended the 
Wesleyan sanctuary with some regularity, she 
took small interest in prayer-meetings, class- 
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meetings, bazaars, and all the other minor 
religious activities, thus neglecting opportunities 
for intercourse which might have proved agree- 
able. She had sent Richard to the Sunday- 
school; but when, at the age of fourteen, he 
protested that Sunday-school was “awful rot,” 
she answered calmly, “Don’t go, then;” and 
from that day his place in class was empty. 
Soon afterwards the boy cautiously insinuated 
that chapel belonged to the same category as 
Sunday-school, but the hint failed of its effect. 

The ladies of the town called sometimes, gen- 
erally upon business, and took afternoon tea. 
Once the vicar’s wife, who wished to obtain 
musical tuition for her three youngest daugh- 
ters at a nominal fee, came in and found Rich- 
ard at a book on the hearthrug. 

“Ah!” said she. “Just like his father, 
not, Miss Larch?” Mary made no reply. 

The house was full of books. Richard knew 
them all well by sight, but until he was sixteen 
he read only a select handful of volumes which 
had stood the test of years. Often he idly 
speculated as to the contents of some of the 
others,—“Horatii Opera,’ for instance: had 
that anything to do with theatres?—yet for 
some curious reason, which when he grew older 
he sought for in vain, he never troubled him- 
self to look into them. Mary read a good deal, 
chiefly books and magazines fetched for her 
by Richard from the Free Library. 

When he was about seventeen a change came. 
He was aware dimly, and as if by instinct, that 
his sister’s life in the early days had not been 
without its romance. Certainly there was some- 
thing hidden between her and William Vernon, 
the science master at the Institute, for they were 
invariably at great pains to avoid each other. 
He sometimes wondered whether Mr. Vernon 
was connected in any way with the melancholy 
which was never, even in her brightest moments, 
wholly absent from Mary’s demeanor. One 
Sunday night—Richard had been keeping house 
—Mary, coming in late from chapel, threw her 
arms round his neck as he opened the door, 
and, dragging down his face to hers, kissed 
him hysterically again and again. 

“Dicky, Dick,’ she whispered, laughing and 
crying at the same time, “something’s hap- 
pened. I’m almost an old woman, but some- 
thing’s happened !” 

“I know,” said Richard, retreating hurriedly 
from her embrace. “You're going to marry Mr. 
Vernon.” 

“But how could you tell?” 

“Oh! I just guessed.” 

“You don’t mind, Dick, do you?” 

“I! Mind!” Afraid lest his feelings should 
appear too plainly, he asked abruptly for supper. 

Mary gave up her various callings, the wed- 
ding took place, and William Vernon came to 
live with them. It was then that Richard began 
to read more widely, and to form a definite 
project of going to London. 

He could not fail to respect and like William. 
The life of the married pair seemed to him 
idyllic; the tender, furtive manifestations of 
affection which were constantly passing between 
Mary and her sedate, middle-aged husband 
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touched him deeply, and at the thought of the 
fifteen irretrievable years during which some 
ridiculous misunderstanding had separated this 
loving couple, his eyes were not quite as dry as a 
youth could wish. But with it all he was un- 
comfortable. He felt himself an intruder upon 
holy privacies; if at meal-times husband and 
wife clasped hands round the corner of the 
table, he looked at his plate; if they smiled 
happily upon no discoverable provocation, he 
pretended not to notice the fact. They did not 
need him. Their hearts were full of kindness 
for every living thing, but unconsciously they 
stood aloof. He was driven in upon himself, 
and spent much of his time either in solitary 
walking or hidden in an apartment called the 
study. 

He ordered magazines whose very names Mr. 
Holt, the principal bookseller in Bursley, was 
unfamiliar with, and after the magazines came 
books of verse and novels enclosed in covers of 
mystic design, and printed in a style which Mr. 
Holt, though secretly impressed, set down as 
eccentric. Mr. Holt’s shop performed the func- 
tions of a club for the dignitaries of the town; 
and since he took care that this esoteric litera- 
ture was well displayed on the counter until 
called for, the young man’s fame as a great 
reader soon spread, and Richard began to see 
that he was regarded as a curiosity of which 
Bursley need not be ashamed. His self-esteem. 
already fostered into lustiness by a number of 
facile school successes, became more marked, 
although he was wise enough to keep a great 
deal of it to himself. 

One evening, after Mary and her husband 
had been talking quietly some while, Richard 
came into the sitting-room. 

“IT don’t want any supper,” he 
going for a bit of a walk.” 

“Shall we tell him?” Mary asked, 
after he had left the room. 

“Please yourself,” said William, also smiling. 

“He talks a great deal about going to Lon- 
don. I hope he won't go till—after April; I 
think it would upset me.” 

“You need not trouble, I think, my dear,” 
William answered. “He talks about it, but he 
isn’t gone yet.” 

Mr. Vernon was not quite pleased with Rich- 
ard. He had obtained for him—being con- 
nected with the best people in the town—a 
position as shorthand and general clerk in a 
solicitor’s office, and had learnt privately that 
though the youth was smart enough, he was 
scarcely making that progress which might have 
been expected. He lacked “application.” Wil- 
liam attributed this shortcoming to the excessive 
reading of verse and obscure novels. 

April came, and, as Mr. Vernon had foretold, 
Richard still remained in Bursley. But the 
older man was now too deeply absorbed in 
another matter to interest himself at all in Rich- 
ard’s movements,—a matter in which Richard 
himself exhibited a shy concern. Hour followed 
anxious hour, and at last was heard the faint, 
fretful cry of a child in the night. Then still- 
ness. All that Richard ever saw was a coffin, 
and in it a dead child at a dead woman’s feet. 

Fifteen months later he was in London. 
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V 

Mr. Curpet, of the firm of Curpet and Smythe, 
whcse name was painted in black and white on 
the dark green door, had told him that the 
office hours were from nine-thirty to six. The 
clock of the Law Courts was striking a quarter 
to ten. He hesitated a moment, and then seized 
the handle; but the door was fast, and he de- 
scended the two double flights of iron stairs 
into the quadrangle. 

New Serjeant’s Court was a large modern 
building of very red brick with terra-cotta fa- 
cings, eight stories high; but in spite of its faults 
of color and its excessive height, ample wall 
spaces and temperate ornamentation gave it a 
dignity and comeliness sufficient to distinguish 
it from other buildings in the locality. In the 
centre of the court was an oval patch of brown 
earth, with a few trees whose pale-leaved tops, 
struggling towards sunlight, reached to the mid- 
dle of the third story. Round this plantation 
ran an immaculate roadway of wooden blocks, 
flanked by an equally immaculate asphalt foot- 
path. The court possessed its own private lamp- 
posts, and these were wrought of iron in an 
antique design. 

Men and boys, grave and unconsciously op- 
pressed by the burden of the coming day, were 
continually appearing out of the gloom of the 
long tunnelled entrance and vanishing into one 
or other of the twelve doorways. Presently a 
carriage and pair drove in, and stopped opposite 
Richard. A big man of about fifty, with a saga- 
cious red and blue face, jumped alertly out, 
followed by an attentive clerk carrying a blue 
sack. It seemed to Richard that he knew the 
features of the big man from portraits, and, fol- 
lowing the pair up the staircase of No. 2, he 
discovered from the legend on the door through 
which they disappeared that he had been in the 
presence of Her Majesty’s Attorney-General. 
Simultaneously with a misgiving as to his ability 
to reach the standard of clerical ability doubtless 
required by Messrs. Curpet and Smythe, who 
did business cheek by jowl with an attorney- 
general and probably employed him, came an 
elevation of spirit as he darkly guessed what 
none can realize completely, that a man’s future 
lies on his own knees, and on the knees of no 
gods whatsoever. 

_ He continued his way upstairs, but Messrs. 
ro and Smythe’s portal was still locked. 

Looking down the well, he espied a boy crawling 
reluctantly and laboriously upward, with a key 
in his hands which he dragged across the bannis- 
ters. In course of time the boy reached Messrs. 
Curpet and Smythe’s door, and opening it 
stepped neatly over a pile of letters which lay 
immediately within. Richard followed him. 

“Oh! My name's Larch,” said Richard, as 
if it had just cccurred to him that the boy might 
be interested in the fact. “Do you know which 
is my room?” 

The boy conducted him along a dark passage 
with green doors on either side, to a room at 
the end. It was furnished mainly with two 
writing-tables and two armchairs; in one corner 
was a disused copying-press, in another an im- 
mense pile of reporters’ note-books; on the 
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mantelpiece, a tumbler, a duster, and a broken 
desk lamp. 

“That’s your seat,” said the boy, pointing to 
the larger table, and disappeared. Richard dis- 
posed of his coat and hat and sat down, trying 
to feel at ease and not succeeding. 

At five minutes past ten a youth entered with 
the “Times” under his arm. Richard waited for 
him to speak, but he merely stared and took off 
his overcoat. Then he said: 

“You've got my hook. If you don’t mind, 
I'll put your things on this other one.” 

“Certainly,” assented Richard. 

The youth spread his back luxuriously to the 
empty fireplace and opened the “Times,” when 
another and smaller boy put his head in at the 
door. 

“Jenkins, Mr. Alder wants the ‘Times.’ ” 

The youth silently handed over the advertise- 
ment pages which were lying on the table. In 
a minute the boy returned. 

“Mr. Alder says he wants the inside of the 
‘Times.’ ” 

“Tell Mr. Alder to go to hell, with my com- 
pliments.” The boy hesitated. 

“Go on, now,” Jenkins insisted. The boy 
hung on the door-handle, smiling dubiously, 
and then went out. 

“Here, wait a minute!” Jenkins called him 
hack. “Perhaps you'd better give it him. Take 
the damn thing away.” 

A sound of hurried footsteps in the next room 
was succeeded by an imperious call for Jenkins, 
at which Jenkins slipped nimbly into his chair 
and untied a bundle of papers. 

“Jenkins!” the call came again, with a touch 
of irritation in it, but Jenkins did not move. 
The door was thrust open. 

“Oh! You are there, Jenkins. Just come 
in and take a letter down.” The tones were 
quite placid. 

“Yes, Mr. Smythe.” 

“T never take any notice of Smythe’s calls,” 
said Jenkins, when he returned. “If he wants 
me, he must either ring or fetch me. If I once 
began it, I should be running in and out of his 
room all day, and I’ve quite enough to do 
without that.” 

“Fidgety, eh?” Richard suggested. 

“Fidgety’s no word for it, J tell you. Alder— 
that’s the manager, you know—said only yester- 
day that he has less trouble with forty Chancery 
actions of Curpet’s than with one county-court 
case of Smythe’s. I know I'd a jolly sight 
sooner write forty of Curpet’s letters than tn 
of Smythe’s. I wish I’d got your place, and 
you'd got mine. I suppose you can write 
shorthand rather fast.’ 

“Middling,” said Richard. “About 120.” 

“Oh! We had a man once could do 150, 
but he’d been a newspaper reporter. I do a 
bit over a hundred, if I’ve not had much to 
drink overnight. Let’s see, they’re giving you 
twenty-five bob, aren't they?” 

Richard nodded. 

“The man before you had thirty-five, and he 
couldn’t spell worth a brass button. I only get 
fifteen, although I’ve been here seven years. 
A damn shame I call it! But Curpet’s beastly 
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near. If he’d give some other people less, and 
me a bit more .. .” 

“Who are ‘some 
Richard, smiling. 

“Well, there’s old Aked. He sits in the outer 
office—you won't have seen him because he 
doesn’t generally come till eleven. They give 
him a pound a week, just for doing a bit of 
engrossing when he feels inclined to engross, 
and for being idle when he feels inclined to 
be idle. He’s a broken-down something or 
other,—used to be clerk to Curpet’s father. 
He has some dibs of his own, and this just 
finds him amusement. I bet he doesn’t do fifty 
folios a week. And he’s got the devil’s own 
temper.” 

Jenkins was proceeding to describe 
members of the staff when the entry of Mr. 
Curpet himself put an end to the recital. Mr. 
Curpet was a small man, with a round face 
and a neatly trimmed beard. 

“Good morning, Larch. 
come into my room, I'll dictate my letters. 
Good morning, Jenkins.” He smiled and with- 
drew, leaving Richard excessively surprised at 
his suave courtesy. 

In his own room Mr. Curpet sat before a pile 
of letters, and motioned Richard to a side table. 

“You will tell me if I go too fast,” he said, 
and began to dictate regularly, with scarcely a 
pause. The pile of letters gradually disap- 
peared into a basket. Before half a dozen 
letters were done Richard comprehended that 
he had become part of a business machine of 
far greater magnitude than anything to which 
he had been accustomed in Bursley. This little 
man with the round face dealt impassively with 
tens of thousands of pounds; he mortgaged 
whole streets, bullied railway companies, and 
wrote familiarly to lords. In the middle of one 
long letter, a man came panting in, whom Rich- 
ard at once took for Mr. Alder, the Chancery 
manager. His rather battered silk hat was at 
the back of his head, and he looked distressed. 

“I’m sorry to say we've lost that summons 
in Rice v. The L. R. Railway.” 

“Really!” said Mr. Curpet. 
and brief a leader, eh?” 

“Can’t appeal, Mr. Curpet.” 

“Well, we must make the best of it. Tele- 
graph to the country. I'll write and keep them 
calm. It’s a pity they were so sure. Rice will 
have to economize for a year or two. What 
was my last word, Larch?” The dictation pro- 
ceeded. 

One hour was allowed for lunch, and Richard 
spent the first moiety of it in viewing the ambro- 
sial exteriors of Strand restaurants. With the 
exception of the coffee-house at Bursley, he had 
never been in a restaurant in his life, and he was 
timid of entering any of those sumptuous estab- 
lishments whose swinging doors gave glimpses 
of richly decorated ceilings, gleaming table- 
cloths, and men in silk hats greedily consum- 
ing dishes placed before them by obsequious 
waiters. 

At last, without quite knowing how he got 
there, he sat in a long, low apartment, papered 
like an attic bedroom, and odorous of tea and 
cake. The place was crowded with young men 
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and women indifferently well-dressed, who bent 
over uncomfortably small oblong marble-topped 
tables. An increasing clatter of crockery filled 
the air. Waitresses, with pale, vacant faces, 
dressed in dingy black with white aprons, moved 
about with difficulty at varying rates of speed, 
but none of them seemed to betray an interest 
in Richard. Behind the counter, on which stood 
great polished urns emitting clouds of steam, 
were several women whose superior rank in 
the restaurant was denoted by a black apron, 
and after five minutes had elapsed Richard 
observed one of these damsels pointing out 
himself to a waitress, who approached and lis- 
tened condescendingly to his order. 

A thin man, rather more than middle-aged, 
with a grey beard and slightly red nose, entered 
and sat down opposite to Richard. Without 
preface he began, speaking rather fast and with 
an expressive vivacity rarely met with in the 
ageing: 

“Well, mv young 
your new place?” 

Richard stared at him. 

“Are you Mr. Aked?” 

“The same. I suppose Master Jenkins has 
made you acquainted with all my peculiarities 
of temper and temperament—Glass of milk, 
roll, and two pats of butter—and, I say, my 
girl, try not to keep me waiting as long as 
you did yesterday.” There was a bright smile 
on his face, which the waitress unwillingly re- 
turned. 

“Don’t you know,” he went on, looking at 
Richard’s plate——‘‘don’t you know that tea 
and ham together are frightfully indigestible?” 

“T never have indigestion.” 

“No matter. You soon will have if you eat 
tea and ham together. A young man _ should 
guard his digestion like his honor. Sounds 
funny, doesn’t it? But it’s right. An impaired 
digestive apparatus has ruined many a career. 
It ruined mine. You see before you, sir, what 
might have been an author of repute, but for a 
wayward stomach.” 

“You write?” Richard asked, interested at 
once, but afraid lest Mr. Aked might be cum- 
brously joking. 

“T used to.” The old man spoke with proud 
self-consciousness. 

“Have you written a book?” 

“Not a book. But I’ve contributed to all 
manner of magazines and newspapers.” 

“What magazines?” 

“Well, let me see—it’s so 
written for ‘Cornhill.’ I 
when Thackeray edited it. 
once.” 

“You did?” 

“Yes. Carlyle said to me—Carlyle said to 
me—Carlyle said—’ Mr. Aked’s voice dwin- 
dled to an inarticulate murmur, and, suddenly 
ignoring Richard’s presence, he pulled a book 
from his pocket and began to finger the leaves. 
It was a French novel, “La Vie de Bohéme.” 
His face had lost all its mobile expressiveness. 

A little alarmed by such eccentricity, and not 
quite sure that this associate of Carlyle was per- 
fectly sane, Richard sat silent, waiting for events. 
Mr. Aked was clearly accustomed to reading 
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while he ate; he could even drink with his eyes 
m the book. At length he pushed his plates 
away from him, and closed the novel with a 
snap. 

“I see you’re from the country, Larch,” he 
said, as if there had been no lapse in the con- 
yersation. “Now, why in God’s name did you 
leave the country? Aren’t there enough people 
in London?” 

“Because J wanted to be an author,” an- 
swered Richard, with more assurance than vera- 
city, though he spoke in good faith. The fact 
was that his aspirations, hitherto so vague as 
to elude analysis, seemed within the last few 
minutes mysteriously to have assumed definite 
form. 

“You’re a young fool, then.” 

“But I’ve an excellent digestion.” 

“You won't have if you begin to write. 
Take my word, you’re a young fool. You 
don’t know what you’re going in for, my little 
friend.” 

“Was Murger a fool?” Richard said clumsily, 
determined to exhibit an acquaintance with “La 
Vie de Bohéme,” 
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“Ha! We read French, do we?” 

Richard blushed. The old man got up. 

“Come along,” he said peevishly. “Let’s get 
out of this hole.” 

At the pay-desk, waiting for change, he spoke 
to the cashier, a thin girl with reddish-brown 
hair, who coughed: 

“Did you try those lozenges?” 

“Oh! yes, thanks. They taste nice.” 

“Beautiful day.” 

“Yes; my word, isn’t it!” 

They walked back to the office in absolute 
silence; but just as they were going in, Mr. 
Aked stopped, and took Richard by the coat. 

“Have you anything special to do next Thurs- 
day night?” 

“No,” said Richard. 

“Well, I’ll take you to a little French restau- 
rant in Soho, and we'll have dinner. Half a 
crown. Can you afford?” 

Richard nodded. 

“And, I say, bring along some of your manu- 
scripts, and I'll flay them alive for you.” 

(To be Continued) 


A mind where nestling dreams may brood, 


And one sweet hour of solitude. 


There let me roam with fond delight 
Where beckoning fancy shall invite, 


Amid the beauties that enhance 


The castled kingdom of romance. 


There let no poisonous cares intrude 
To mar my quiet, luxurious mood, 


Or break with discord and dissent, 


My charmed circle of content. 


Against oblivion’s dreamy wall, 


Where anger’s shafts in silence fall 
Each petty care, each sullen pain, 


May beat its little wings in vain. 


For one brief hour life’s phantom fears 
Shall fall upon unheeding ears, 


And Doubt—that strange, unbidden guest— 


Shall wake no echo in my breast. 


While golden silence, softly wooed, 
Stands sentry to my dreaming mood, 


Intrusion needs his boldest form 


To take my castle gates by storm! 
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AccouNT RENDERED. 
By E. F. Benson. 
The usual Benson novel of fashionable Eng- 
lish life, shrewd in its character penetration and 


abounding in delicate satire. " 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


ALISE OF ASTRA. 
By H. B. Marriott Watson. 

As a result of a kindness shown a fellow trav- 
eler, Sir Philip became involved in a political 
controversy in Germany which nearly caused 
his death. Every action was misconstrued and 
he was mistaken for a spy, giving to a pleasure- 
trip a number of shocking experiences. 

Little, Brown & Co. 
Wire? 
By Max Marcin. 


A rather ridiculous mystery tale, not charac- 
terized by any particular merit, artistic or other- 


wise. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


Are You My 


As THE Gops DECREE. 
By David Henry Morris. 

A story of ancient Rome in the time of Aug- 
ustus. The descriptions of the life and cus- 
toms of a Senator, his aspirations for his daugh- 
ter, and her love for a gladiator, make the book 
seem drawn from real life. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


3AINBRIDGE Mystery, THE. 
By Grace Tyler Pratt. 
Who murdered David Mader? 
town of Bainbridge was all agog over the 
dastardly deed that cost the community an in- 
estimable loss, inasmuch as Mader was one of 
the foremost citizens. Unfortunately for her, 
Elizabeth Carter had taken up the reins of 
management of the Mader household the even- 
ing prior to the disaster, and for a time, as a 
stranger, she was held in suspicion, but finally 
she is cleared and an equally innocent person 
accused. Throughout the trial the entire town 
is in sympathy with the suspect, yet they can- 
not prove his innocence (which they feel in their 
hearts) when the evidence is so clearly against 
him. Strange developments spring up, giving 
an exciting denouement to the pitiful trial. 
Sherman, French & Co. 


The little 


SERENICE. 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

The tragic story of a good man and a bad 
woman, and the wreck that the woman made 
of the man before she repented of her sin and 
took up a new life. Rather a grewsome story 
and certainly unsavory. 

& Co. 


Little, 


Cove, THE. 

By James Luby. 

This story is founded on the legend relating 
to the Winnesook Notch in New York State. 
A young woman belonging to a family with a 
curse, spent much time in this haunted spot, 
and finally met her death as a result of her 
superstition. 


Brown 


3LACK Cross 


B. W. Huebsch. 


Bop CARLETON, AMERICAN. 
By Herbert Greyson Laina. 

An honest son of the soil determined to earn 
a fortune sufficient to enable him to satisfy the 
money-loving parents of his sweetheart. He 
met with many set-backs in his career, but 
finally accomplished the task he had undertaken. 

C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


PrRatrik, A. 

By Will Lillibridge. 

Short stories by the young writer whose re- 
cent death has made a decided gap in current 
fiction of the West. These have been collected 


from the periodicals. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


3REATH OF 


Copas. 

By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 

The tale of a quiet religious community into 
which comes a little girl, who grows up to be 
the center and life of the queer place. There 
is a good deal of religious argument in the 
story—anent the Romish tendency now rife in 
the Angelican Church. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 


3ROTHER 


CuHasM, THE. 
By George Cram Cook. 

The only part of this book that deserves 
mention is that dealing with social conditions in 
this country and Russia. The story itself is not 
worth consideration unless the hero and heroine 
—so-called—were to be excluded. The Russian 














part of the social question is handled graphi- 
cally, but leaves the impression that Russia is 
the last place one would wish to live in and 
the last place in which a social reformer ever 
does live! Yet who could be anything but a 
revolutionist if obliged to remain in Russia? 
The characters of Souya, Greuning and Ka- 
minsky are admirable, while that of the Count, 
though it in no way appeals to one, as a char- 
acter study, is well worked out in its meanness 
and degradation. 
F. A. Stokes Company. 


ComeEpY oF CrrRCUMSTANCEs, A. 
3y Emma Gavtf. 

The very entertaining adventures of two col- 
lege boys, two charming girls, a man and a 
woman. A veritable comedy of errors brought 
about by a mischievous young woman and a 
prankish young man. The untangling of it all 
is singularly delightful, since the whole story 
is most amusing while being exceptionally free 
of anything save what is wholly innocent and 
clean. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


COMPENSATION, 
By Anne Warwick. 

A wonderfully human story that seems al- 
most too real to be classed as fiction. A Sena- 
tor from Ohio and his wife had been held to- 
gether by platonic love for many years, each 
realizing that there was much to be desired in 
their feelings toward each other. Senator Steele 
took his political interests to his able helper, 
his wife, and met with much aid and encourage- 
ment from her. At a debutante’s tea Mrs. Steele 
introduced her husband to the smiling bud, 
Kathleen Warrens, who from then on idealizes 
the Senator as she has already imitated his 
wife’s style and manner. Although Kathleen was 
not evil-intending, she fit into the ever-widening 
breach between the Steeles, until she caused the 
wife much anxiety, although to outward appear- 
ance there was no change. Mrs. Steele continued 
to inspire her husband while Kathleen flattered 
him and each woman’s interest proved attractive 
to the man’s vanity. When death finally freed 
imagine that his first thought would be for the 
one who idolized him, but the reader must dis- 
cover the outcome of the infatuation. 

The volume gives a clear insight into the 
political life and social intrigue in Washington 
among the law-makers. 

John Lane Company. 


CoMRADES OF THE TRAILS. 
By G. A. Theodore Roberts. 
With all the accurate data regarding life in 
the open, Mr. Roberts writes not only an in- 
structive but also a decidedly interesting book. 
Dick Ramsey had left his English home for 
the Canadian fur fields, where he had strange 
experiences to face in order to earn a livelihood. 
Unlike most “greenhorns,” he retained his grit 
and nerve and never dreamed what hair-breadth 
escapes lurked in his path. Sober Sam, Dick's 
partner, had devoted many years to trapping 
and found Dick a plucky lad whose courage 
added big gains. Joe Banks and Bill the pan- 
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ther, were the greatest trials because of their 
robberies, but in time even these enemies are 
won over and prove valuable to the trappers. 

The habits of the many fur-coated animals of 
the north are pleasantly impressed upon the 
reader’s mind in the clever way they are woven 
into the story. 

L. C. Page & Co. 


Conscript, THe. 
By Erckmann-Chatrian. 

The rising generation of today knows little 
of the famous literary partnership of Erck- 
mann-Chatrian. Both these men were natives 
of Alsace and were born, respectively, in 1822 
and 1826. In 1850 they came to Paris and pur- 
sued different callings for a livelihood. In 1859, 
after many kterary failures, they issued a suc- 
cessful novel. The Conscript is perhaps the 
best known of their novels—most of which 
portray the life of Alsace and Lorraine during 
the wars of Napoleon and the Franco-Prussian 
war. The Conscript is a vivid picture of Al- 
satian life under the storm and stress of the 
ruthless Bonaparte, and as such it pictures the 
deprivations, the horrors, the terrors, the sor- 
rows and the devastation of that supremely sel- 
fish military spirit. The present volume is a 
new issue in revised translation and with at- 
tractive illustrations printed in color. 

G. Bell & Sons, London. 


CourtsHip UNpbER CONTRACT. 
3y James Henry Lovell Eager. 

A peculiar experiment to eliminate divorce ts 
described in this book. By means of a test of 
character, suggestive of trial marriage, the con- 
tracting parties are enabled to discover the 
flaws in one another's nature. 

Health Culture Company. 


For CHARLES THE Rover. 
By May Wynne. 

Strong Irish characters play fearless parts 
in this story. A stranger was rescued from the 
surf by a noble maid, and learning of the re- 
ward for Morty Oge, he naturally took up the 
search. The women seem almost as capable 
as the men in protecting their homes and fight- 
ing for a cause they love. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


Dan’s MINIstrRY. 
3y Lewis Erwin Finney. 

A youthful theologian received his first call 
to a home church where there were constant 
bickerings and disagreements resulting in his 
great discouragement and final withdrawal from 
the field. Later he was recalled to the fold and 
resumed his duties with renewed vigor. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


Earty History or Jacop StaHr, THE, 
3v J. D. Beresford. 

This novel tells the story of a boy who was 
crippled for life through the carelessness of a 
servant. It shows how, to a great extent, he 
overcame his weakness, and what he made of 
his life, which was full of successes and failures, 
out of which he has finally to construct for him- 
self an entirely new ideal of living and working. 
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The story is slightly cumbersome because of its 
many details, but psychologically, it is a rather 
remarkable study. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


Freer of YEARS, THE. 
3y John Dalison Hyde. 

A sensitive woman who found a man’s at- 
tention annoying, spurned his company and 
raced headlong into a deep entanglement with 
a less worthy man. After a false step she 
seemed unable to reform and plunged deeper 
into misfortune. 

The Metropolitan Press. 


Forcer Ir—Ir You Can. 
By Countess Ida Von Claussen. 

A woman’s knowledge of state secrets and her 
diplomacy proved valuable to her country as 
she took the King’s fancy and made an able 
arbitrator. Likely conditions in Stockholm in 
the twenty-third century and how the Countess 
handled her political reins form the theme of 
the story. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


Ginpep Way, THE. 
By Victor Mapes. 

This is a striking picture of a multi-million- 
aire who was fascinated by an actress, who, 
aspiring to greatness, met with success by the 
aid of her wealthy backer. His wife’s callous- 
ness is painfully realistic. 

Neale Publishing Company. 


GLAMOURIE. 
By William Samuel Johnson. 

This is about as vague and unsatisfactory a 
novel as one could conceive of. It starts no- 
where and ends nowhere, and the title describes 
its general atmosphere. The scenes are Paris- 
ian, and the tone rhapsodical, with a plentiful 
sprinkling of dots to signify portions left to 
the imagination. 


Harper & Brothers. 


THE Gor Bac. 
By Carolyn Wells. 

There is nothing exceptional about this de- 
tective story. There are the same conditions 
one always finds in such a tale—the same teas- 
ing uncertainties that go zig-zagging along until 
the mystery is solved. The book has no more 
merit than this sort of story generally has. It 
cannot be said to be a high form of literature, 
but “about once in so often” it is rather good 
fun. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


HerrEss oF CRAUHAM Hat, THE. 
By Meredith, Jr. 

An historical tale of a party of English under 
James Oglethorpe who came to the colonies an- 
ticipating freedom and wealth. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


Hicnh Hann, THE. 
By Jacques Futrelle. 

An up-to-date tale of a live, energetic man 
“of the people’ who undertakes to beat a set 
of politicians at their own game. And he suc- 
ceeds, retaining at the same time that power 


of making people like him which is not usually 
the case with the political reformer. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Housk oF Unritiep Desire, THE. 
By Harlan P. Rowe. 

Eight short stories of strong lives saddened 
by striving for the unattainable. The characters 
are taken from the industrial class who aspire 
to commonplace things which seem just beyond 
their reach. 

Richard G. Badger. 


Jean-CHRISTOPHE. 
By Romain Rolland. 

This is the first of a trilogy and was printed 
in Paris in seven volumes. It records the life 
of a musician from his birth to young manhood. 
The record is packed full of details—some in- 
teresting, some less so. Altogether it seems a 
good deal too dong for its ability to hold the 
interest. Henry Holt & Co. 


Jonas Haw tey. 
By William W. Pennell. 

A story of conditions in Ohio prior to the 
Civil War when the cause, later settled on the 
battle-field, made much dissention in the school- 
room. It is one of the usual cut and dried war 
tales. 

C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


Later Prarr Porrrairs. 
By Anna Fuller. 

So human, so delicious in their quaint humor- 
ous style, you are sure to enjoy each of these 
word pictures of the Pratts. 

Though each “portrait” is a complete story in 
itself, they are all linked together because of 
the family relationship. 

The scenes are laid in and around Dunbridge, 
a suburb of Boston. All the characters are 
descendants of “Old Lady Pratt,” a lady of 
much astuteness, noted and quoted by her ad- 
miring relatives because of her wisdom and 
keen sense of humor. 

Every-day folk are the Pratts, but varied and 
interesting (for there are many of them, some 
“born Pratts” and others “by marriage”) and 
one thoroughly enjoys their love stories and 
their children. 

And so well done are some of the pictures 
(for Miss Fuller knows well how to depict her 
characters) that one is tempted to “look” twice 
instead of once at the “portraits.” 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Liny oF THE Coat Frevps, THE. 
By Will W. Whalen. 

In the coal regions of the Shenandoah lives 
the “Lily” whose life seems a round of hard 
labor familiar to miners, but by no means 
picturesque or easy-going. The “Lily” is the 
maid-of-all-work in her home, while her indo- 
lent sister takes no part in household duties, but 
instead wearies of home and finally takes up 
city life to meet and be overcome by sore temp- 
tations. Lily plods on, embracing each oppor- 
tunity to aid her fellow men and leads a pure, 
unsullied life of self-denial. 

Mayhew Publishing Company. 
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Lorp BELLINGER. 
By Harry Graham. 

It is a very clever satire on English high life 
that Mr. Harry Graham has edited in the pre- 
tended autobiography of Lord Bellinger, a ficti- 
tious character surely, yet one typical, alas, of a 
certain class of the British aristocracy. The 
Noble Lord tells of his infant years and educa- 
tion to be a gentleman with the “complacent 
self-assurance” which, combined with well-fit- 
ting clothes, is, he says, the mark of a gentle- 
man. Ginger, his chum, not altogether a fool, 
furnishes much entertainment; the fire that lays 
low Bellinger’s ancestral halls is told in another 
humorous chapter. The touching story of Car- 
ter, the hall-porter, deserves a large audience on 
the servant question. Lord Bellinger’s opinions 
on the American press will be indorsed by all 
who detest yellow journalism. From the very 
plausible introduction of the book to the 
sprightly index, it is all interesting, and the ser- 
ious thought beneath the frivolous form is 
worthy much consideration, 


Duffield & Co. 


MAKING oF A ForruNns, THE. 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 

A frothy little bit of summer reading treating 
of the capture of a butterfly girl by a wealthy 
man advanced in years. Doubtless she had a 
profound respect for him, but his delight in 
decking her with priceless jewels made him an 
especially attractive catch, The younger set 
admired Emily, yet wondered at her sacrificing 
her life for baubles. When the husband’s stocks 
took a disastrous tumble he stealthily appro- 
priated a necklace and substituted paste for the 
gems until the financial crisis was passed, there- 
by feeling like a common thief before his wife. 
The tactics of the money-loving man during 
his period of distress and the wife’s ignorant 
—— to money values seem decidedly 
real, 

Harper & Brothers. 


Makin’s oF A Girt, THE. 
By Emma E. Meguire. 

The development of a winsome child from 
the mud-pie age to her sweet girl graduate days 
when she became her father’s loving companion 
makes a pleasing little book. 

Richard G. Badger Co. 


Man Wiru THE Scar, THE. 
By Warren and Alice Fones. 

A story of the efficacy of Christian Science. 
The man with the scar taught a striving artist 
that all things were possible if one’s faith and 
love were sufficiently strong, and their combined 
efforts aided her to secure her heart’s fondest 
desire. 


Richard G. Badger. 


Mark ENpErBy: ENGINEER. 
By Robert Fulkerson Hoffman. 
Enderby is a type of able manhood testing 
locomotives on their maiden trips over perilous 
mountain passes in the Southwest. The jour- 
neys and many hold-ups are vividly described. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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MopERN MAsTERPIECES OF SHoR?T ProsE Ficrion. 
Edited by Alice Vinton Waite and Edith 
Mendall Taylor. 

A volume of masterpieces from Turgenv, 
Daudet, Barrie, Joel Chandler Harris, E. E. 
Hale, Balzac, Merimee, Hawthorne, de Mau- 
passant, Stevenson, Kipling, Henry James and 
Ibsen. Arranged with notes and an introduc- 

tion for the use of students. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


Movinc Frincer, THE. 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

The story of a wealthy Englishman’s experi- 
ment with a poor boy who dreams dreams and 
sees visions. The mystifying results of the op- 
portunity presented to Bertrand Saton by Lord 
Rochester give a story full of interest and ac- 
tion and—to some degree—charm. ‘The story 
is somewhat fresher both in theme and treat- 
ment than Mr. Oppenheim’s recent stories have 
been. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


Osrvu. 
By Justin Sterns. 

A history of the soul reincarnated from Osru, 
an Egyptian of the time of Rameses II, through 
many lives to a New England workman. The 
various misdeeds each individual had sown 
were reaped by those living after, in accordance 
with the law of Karma. 

Theosophical Publishing Company. 


Orv Maip’s VENGEANCE, AN. 
By Frances Powell. 

A rather melodramatic tale of an old maid’s 
attempt to avenge her fancied wrong by de- 
ceiving a young Transylvanian into believ- 
ing her cousin to be a great American heir- 
ess, thus tempting him to fall in love with a 
really beautiful girl, only to discover that she 
is not the moneyed creature he means to marry, 
but an almost penniless young woman who plans 
to earn her own living. ‘The tale is full of 
complications met with and finally untangled, but 
its spirit of comedy is suddenly cut short by a 
murder in the next to the last chapter. The 
repetition of scenes in which the heroine is 
placed on the defensive by the men who be- 
lieve themselves to be infatuated with her, grows 
wearisome almost to the point of repulsiveness. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


PENDULUM, THE. 
By Scota Sorin. 

A flighty woman can readily cause much dis- 
tress and when she leaves a true husband for 
a voue she reaps her just reward. The children 
of her two marriages, unmindful of their con- 
nection, became deeply infatuated, further com- 
plicating matters. 


Dufield & Co. 


PropLe oF PopHAM. 
By Mary C. E. Wemyss. 

The author of The Professional Aunt has 
written a kind of Cranford in this pleasing lit- 
tle story of English village-life, with its tender 
spinster, Christian Hope, her friends, the inimit- 
able Howards, and the original Lady Victoria 
Popham, whose husband had the misfortune to 
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be Sir Popham Popham, of Popham—commonly 
known as “Poppy.” Mrs. Wemyss is an adept 
at portraying child-life, and her Howard chil- 
dren are as attractive as children could be. 
Well, they play and visit and love and die, and 
get married—these pleasant people of Popham— 
and we are all happy in making their acquaint- 
ance which will leave with us more than a few 
agreeable memories. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


PHARISEE AND THE Pusiican, THE. 
By Edward Bosauketh. 

A story of a mining town where an inexperi- 
enced but honorable lad was forced into his 
father’s responsible position over many miners. 
The youth was expected to falsify reports at 
his superior’s dictation and disobedience to 
these orders cost him his place. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


PLAIN AMERICAN IN ENGLAND, A. 
By Charles T. Whitefield. 

Very amusing experiences of an American as 
told by himseli—quite in the John Henry off- 
hand, witty style. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Princess Frowrr Har. 
3y Mabel Osgood Wright. 
A dainty combination of garden-book and 
romance, 


The Macmillan Company. 


Princess KATHARINE. 
3y Katharine Tyrau. 

The pathetic but charming story of a beauti 
ful Trish girl whose social career is hindered 
by the possession of a mother addicted to strong 
drink. Sut Katharine is made of the right 
stuff, and her life of sweetness and _ sacrifice 
is crowned by the love she so richly deserves. 


Duffield & Co. 


READJUSTMENT, THE. 
By Will Irwin. 
A tale of Bohemian life in San Francisco and 
the social conditions prior to the recent holo- 
caust. 


B. W. Huebsch. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF ELinorE Woop, THE. 
By Florenz S. Merrow, M. D. 

How Dr. Appleton saved an hysterical patient 
from collapse is the theme of this book. Elin- 
ore Wood was forced to forget herself and fol- 
low a course, prescribed by her doctor, which 
was the turning point in her life. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


Rep LANTERN, THE. 
A story of the Boxer uprising in China, 
founded on fact and including a romance. 
John Lane Company. 


Rep Room, THE. 
3y William Le Queux. 

The mysterious murder of a noted professor 
and his subsequent reappearance, with all the 
mystery that would naturally attend such a 
situation, form a most entertaining story, full 
of surprises and climaxes. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


RETURN oF CAROLINE, THE. 
By Florence Morse Kingsley. 

One of the “Hour-Glass” stories, a pathetic 
little tale of a girl who went to college, and 
brought home some rather advanced ideas that 
came near to wrecking the happiness of herself 
and the plain young man who loved her. Bui 
it all came right in the end—as Mrs. Kingsley’s 
stories generally do. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


RipinG Master, THE. 
By Dolf Wyllarde. 

A story of a neglected wife who was set aside 
for a sporting woman of a low type. The hus 
band was shown every courtesy, but the wife 
was a social outcast until she followed the low 
woman’s example and became a careless in 
dividual, thoughtless of customs or propriety. 

John Lane Company. 


ROBINETTA, 
$v Kate Douglas Wiggin and Others. 

Another story has recently been written by the 
well-known authoress, aided by the McAuleys 
The story is simple and dainty, but it must Ix 
confessed it is not so interesting as Mrs. Wig- 
gins’ tales usually are. Robinetta is a young 
widow, who becomes acquainted with a young 
lawyer, who has supposedly “jilted” the woman 
to whom he was engaged. Lavendar becomes 
enamored of the fair Robinetta and she returns 
his affection. The picture of Carnaby, Rob 
inetta’s cousin, is particularly well and inter- 
estingly portrayed. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Rocue’s Hetress, THE. 
By Tom Gallon. 

An ex-convict and his low partner in their 
craze for money followed a scent for locating 
a lost heiress, and after spending much money 
and labor learn they have been on a false trail. 

G. IW. Dillingham Company. 


ROMANCE oF A Monk, THE. 
By Alix-King. 

A beautiful woman hoping to captivate a 
monk expressed anxiety to enter the Catholic 
faith. Her religion was a cloak, and by hiding 
beneath it she was enabled to lure the monk 
from following the vows he had taken. 

The Metropolitan Press. 


Rout oF THE ForEIGNER, THE. 
By Gulielma Zollinger. 

An historical novel relating the perilous times 
following the signing of the Magna Charta and 
the death of King John. Vivid descriptions of 
how land-owners were reduced to abject pov- 
erty and how sorrow abounded on every side 
are given in word pictures. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


SISTER CLEMENTIA. 
By Frederick Houk Law. 

The shameful behavior of Sister Clementia 
whe took her religious vows only to break 
them, not only brings disgrace upon herself, but 
also, in a measure, on the order. Her fond 
ness for worldly matters was her undoing and 
caused her much distress. 

R. F. Fenno & Co. 
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StowcoacH, THE. 
By Edward Verrall Lucas. 

[he record of an English family’s coaching 
tour in a great old-fashioned wagon, tn which 
they travel, eat and sleep during a delightful 
summer. A charming narrative, as quaint and 
original as its name. 

The Macmillan Company. 


Sout or Love, THE. 
By Elizabeth Toldridge. 

A dreamy sketch of the awakening of a poetic 
nature in “Midbourne’—‘a_ secluded spot in 
memory, a litthke wonder place between the 
gauzy hills of Ignorant Fancy and the towering 
cliffs of Full Understanding.” “Dawn” de- 
velops like a bursting bud, living close to Nature 
and growing in wisdom by communing with 
invisible things. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 
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SoutH-AFRICAN Fo K-TAaLes. 
By James A. Honey. 

A collection of unusually quaint tales of South 
African beliefs and superstitions translated from 
the native tongue by one who seems to under- 
stand the simple-mindedness of the tribes, Many 
are animal stories and in some instances three 
or four versions are related in the order of their 
importance. These fairy tales take the place 
in their native lands occupied by Grimm and 
Andersen among American children and_ will 
likely be received with equal enthusiasm by 
persons interested in folklore. 

Baker & Taylor Company. 


STRENGTH OF THE WEAK, THE. 
3y May Dixon Thacker. 

A work of the sister of Thomas Dixon, Jr. 
It attempts to solve the problem of uplifting 
the blacks and shows the disaster caused by a 
little learning. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LovE AND FRIENDSHIP. 
By Lillyan Shaffner. 

A daintily-printed booklet that brings together 
a splendid collection of fine thoughts on love and 
friendship. For example: 

“Love was created that the imperfect might 
become perfect.” 

“Love was born in Paradise; we must travel 
there to find it.” 

“Love was created so that man might under- 
stand woman; friendship, so that man might 


understand man.” 
Paul Elder & Co. 


My GRANDMOTHER'S GARDEN, 
By Mary Matthews Bray. 

Two essays, “My Grandmother’s Garden” and 
“An Orchard Ancestral,” the first reprinted 
from the “Atlantic Monthly.” They are both 
rich in flower and fruit lore, and the author 
exhibits a talent for description that is at once 
distinctive and appreciable. 


Richard G. Badger. 


Mystery or Go.r, THE. 
By Arnold Haultain. 

A second edition, revised and enlarged, of a 
book that interprets to the uninitiated the fascin- 
ation of the game of golf, and affords a sympa- 
thetic study of the game for the sake of those 
who play it. 

The Macmillan Company. 


On, to Be Rich anp Younc! 
3y Jabez T. Sunderland, 

One of the multitude of made-up books in 
which good quotations are fused into continuity 
by undisputed commonplaces of moral senti- 
ment. 

American Unitarian Association. 


Our Lapy IN Art. 
By Mrs. Henry Jenner. 
One of the little “Books of Art,” containing a 
history of the Madonna as she appears in art, 
from the earliest times down to the present. A 





useful handbook for the art student, illustrated 
with some forty half-tones. 


A, 6. McClurg & Co. 


ParTIcers CRIMINIS. 
By Ervin S. Chapman. 

No one can suspect this of being a plea for the 
protection of our boys from the drink habit. The 
book opens with an account of the rabbit pest in 
California, describes the method of driving them 
into a corral or pen and then clubbing them to 
death by the thousands. This is the basis of the 
similitude. Our boys are driven by numerous 
customs into the death-pen of King Alcohol—to 
their eternal destruction. The argument under 
this figure, and with many photographs and 
drawings to make clear the conditions is, if 
crude and forced, novel and effective—at least 
it will be so to many readers even though it may 
fail with others. F. H. Revell Company. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS AND 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
LIBRARY BUILDING AND GROUNDS FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, IQIO. 

Government Printing Office. 





REVELATION OF PRESENT EXPERIENCE, THE. 
By Edmund Montgomery. 

If the author of this extraordinary display of 
obscure writing believes that the collective re- 
sults of present-day research and experience are 
very important when set against the collective 
results of past ages, and if he proves his point, 
it is a pity that he did not put his argument into 
intelligible English. The book is interesting, 
however, as a curiosity of composition. 

Sherman, French & Co. 


T HEOSOPHY. 
By Rudolf Steiner. 

An introduction to a study of the whole sub- 
ject of theosophy, bringing together the main 
principles and setting them forth clearly, coher- 
ently and in classified order. 


Rand, McNally & Co. 





The Editor's Postscript 


HE one hundredth birthday of 
William Makepeace Thack- 


eray, which will occur in July 
of this year, has naturally 
suggested a Thackeray cente- 


nary number for THe Book NeEws 
Montuiy. Mr. Herman Scheffauer pre- 
sents a critical study of the great Vic- 
torian novelist; W. J. Roberts follows up 
with Thackeray associations in London, 
illustrating his text with superb photo- 
graphs made by himself, and Miss Ethel 
Talbot compares the women of Thackeray 
with the women of Dickens. 

The third of the “Paris Night” sketches, 
by Arnold Bennett, and the second install- 
ment of the serial story by the same 
author will appear in the July number. It 
would give us great pleasure to have our 
readers express themselves in regard to 
these Bennett features. ‘The English pub- 
lic found “Paris Nights” a piece of literary 
work far in advance of anything of the 
kind recently done; in fact, the sketches 


seem to belong in a class by themselves. 
The demand for the first paper—in the 
May number—argues a like appreciation 
on the part of Book News MontTHLy 
readers, but we should like to present that 
appreciation expressed. 


The Summer Books 

The big spring book season keeps the 
July book review section well up to the 
mark in the number of reviews and no- 
tices. Especially is there a variety—larger 
than usual—of works of fiction, the most 
important being Miss Johnston’s The Long 
Roll. General works have also a splendid 
representation. 


Changes of Address 

You will not wish to miss your Book 
News MonrTuiy during your absence in 
the summer months. Let us have your 
address for July, August and September. 
so that we may send your magazine direct, 
without loss of time in forwarding. 


Notre.—Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, Editor, THe Book News 


MonTHuiy, Philadelphia. 


orders should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. 


Address other communications to THE Book News Montuty. Money 


Changes of address must be re- 


ceived before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number with which the change 


is to go into effect. 
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